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THERE’S AN INSIDE STORY of careful 
management when continued excellent ele- 
vator service exists. The inside story is a 
Westinghouse Elevator Maintenance Con- 
tract. The “chance it” plan of waiting until 
elevator trouble occurs to call in a repair 
crew is being discarded today in favor of a 
less costly and definitely more business-like 


plan of regular inspection and care by 
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Westinghouse elevator experts. Correct 
lubrication, cleaning, detecting the begin- 
nings of trouble and timely replacing of 
parts keep elevators in a renewed condition 
at all times. The Westinghouse Elevator 
Maintenance Contract can be limited or ex- 
tended to cover specific requirements and 
makes it possible to pre-determine your 


elevator maintenance budget accurately. 


“ELECTRIC ELEVATOR COMPANY 

















Why Do So Many 
Enroll with the 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON [NSTITUTR? 


ORE than 50,000 

presidents and own- 
ers of American business 
concerns have enrolled with 
the Institute for executive 
training. 

Why? 

Because they know that 
organized knowledge of 
business is an essential 
qualification to every responsible executive. 

Because they know that modern business is too big 
to learn by personal experience alone. 

Because they know that the Institute has gathered 
the experience of the most successful business men of 
America and the proved principles and methods of 
thousands of companies; formulated and organized 
this knowledge for their use. 

Because they know that modern business has set new 
standards of executive competence and that the Insti- 
tute training prepares them to meet these standards. 


To Executives and Coming Executives 
The Institute Offers 
ORGANIZED KNOWLEDGE of BUSINESS 


The Institute training is not for Presidents alone—but 
it is planned only for executives and those who are 
determined to become executives. The Institute offers 
the knowledge and training without which no man is 
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qualified for executive re- 
sponsibility. 

For more than a quarter- 
century the Institute has 
been preparing men for 
business management, giv- 
ing them the thorough, or- 
ganized knowledge of pro- 
duction, marketing, finance, 
and accounting essential to 
competent administration. Many of those enrolled have 
been ranking executives who recognized their need for 
better equipment; many others have been far-sighted 
men, twenty-five years of age and upward, prepar- 
ing in advance for the opportunities they know will 
come. 

If you belong in either of these two groups the Insti- 
tute offers you the ideas, experience, methods, and 
judgment of the most successful business men of Amer- 
ica, formulated and organized to give you a confident 
mastery of tested, modern business principles and 
practice. 

If you are determined to command a higher place in 
American business life, to qualify fully for executive 
responsibility, to win for yourself financial indepen- 
dence, then you will want to read “Forging Ahead in 
Business” with its important message to men who 
want to go far in business. A new edition of this fa- 
mous book is ready and we will gladly send you a copy 
free. Just mail the coupon. 











Among the many American business leaders who have 
helped to build the Institute’s Course and Service are: 


C. M. Chester, Chairman, General Foods Corp; Thomas J. Watson, Presi- 
dent, International Business Machines Corp.; Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., Chair- 
man, General Motors Corp.; Benjamin Rush, President, Insurance Compan) 
of North America; Frederick W. Pickard, Vice-President, E. 1. duPont de 
Nemours & Company, Inc.; Fowler Manning, President, Air-Conditioning 
Division American Radiator Corporation; Robert H. Montgomery, Lybrand, 
Ross Brothers & Montgomery; John G. Lonsdale, President, Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank & Trust Co.; Clifton Slusser, Vice-President, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co.; Samuel W. Reyburn, Chairman, Board of Directors. 
Associated Dry Goods Corporation; and many more. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE, 129 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK 









To the 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE, 


129 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, a copy 


of “Forging Ahead in Business.” 
Name 


Business Address 


Position 
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TWO-LINE EDITORIALS 


Business is at sea and doesn’t 
know where Navigator Roose- 
velt may lead it. 

* 


Every anti-business New Deal 
proposal should be labeled “anti- 
labor.” 

* 
Prediction: Higher rail rates will 
be sanctioned. 

* 
Cheap money is no panacea. 

* 
Abundance can spring only from 
abundant production. 

* 


Utility stocks are either very 
cheap or very dear. Washington 
will decree. 

* 
Looks as if “The Boss,’ as Jack 
Garner calls Roosevelt, is becom- 
ing boss of the Supreme Court. 

* 
An accounting of their dues sure- 
ly is due union members. 

* 
Attacks on business attack em- 
ployment. 

* 
The French france seems doomed 
to another revaluation down- 
wards. 

* 
From a_ reader: “President 
Roosevelt is famous for planting 
trees. Now we are in the woods.” 

* 
Some guaranteed railway stocks 
are cheap. 

* 
Bullishness characterizes John 
Bull's tight little island. 

* 


Annihilating all holding compa- 
nies would annihilate prosperity 
—and wound employment. 

* 
Mexico isn’t proving a “good 
neighbor.” 

* 
Federal utility “yardsticks”’ are 
far short of thirty-six inches. 

* 
Japan’s discreditable actions war- 
rant no credits. 

* 
America, politicians notwith- 


standing, is not headed for the 
bow-wows. 
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Bee brilliant part played by the American railroads 
in building the nation is a story known to every 
schoolboy. 


But how many people realize the part which the rail- 
roads continue to play in the nation’s welfare? 


The vast empire of the west, opened by rail transpor- 
tation, still lives and thrives by the flow of its crops 
and manufactured products to a nation-wide market. 
No other form of transportation could do this job. 


Over the country as a whole, the railroads handled 
134 tons of freight for every man, woman and child 
in the United States in 1936—and did it so smoothly 
that few people realized what it would be to have this 
vital service impaired. 


Within the past four years, the cost of railroad opera- 
tion has skyrocketed, due to increases in wages and 
taxes and in the prices of fuel and materials. 


Revenue has steadily declined, to a point where the 
railroads receive an average of less than 1¢ for hauling 
a ton of freight a mile. 


Rail service, of course, will continue. But to maintain 
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“*I consider this among the most important acts of my life; second only 
to my signing the Declaration of Independence, if even it be second to 
that.’’ Charles Carroll of Carrollton, at the laying of the “‘ first stone” 
of the first commercial railroad in the United States, July 4, 1828. 


its present high level of excellence, the railroads must 
have additional revenue. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, in its rate 
decision of October 22, 1937, recognized this situa- 
tion by such statements as this: 


“From the facts of record no other conclusion is 
possible than that the net earnings of the railroads 
are now inconsistent... with the conditions neces- 
sary for the proper conduct of the public service 
of railroad transportation by private enterprise.” 


This is something for America to think about. The 
record of railroad enterprise in recent years, in face of 
lean times, amply demonstrates the ability of the rail- 
roads to go ahead, if given a fair opportunity to earn 
a living. 
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Ir you ve ever lived in a community 
where a “firebug” was on the loose, 
you know the stark terror he causes. 
The dreadful ordeal of lying awake 
at pight wondering if your home, your 
property will be the next victim of 
his torch. 


He does not long go uncaught. The 
police are zealous in tracking him 
down...and to assist them The 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
maintains a completely organized 
Arson Department with a staff of 
trained investigators who cooperate 
with public authorities and never rest 
until a fire mystery is solved and the 
guilty person is behind bars. 


And that is but one of many ways in 
which The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters works constantly to save 
life and property. Would you be sur- 
prised to learn that the country - wide 
activities of this organization are sup- 
ported entirely by 200 capital stock* 
fire insurance companies? 


The saving of human life thus accom- 
plished cannot be figured in dollars and 
cents, but the saving of property can 
be. Lowered fire losses have made 
possible steadily lowered fire insurance 
costs. Today, the average rate for cap- 
ital stock fire insurance is more 


than 40% lower than it was in 1905! 
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*CAPITAL STOCK COMPANY Fire Insurance 
provides sound protection at a pre-determined cost, without 
risk of assessment to the policyholder. Its promise is backed e 
not merely by legal reserves but by capital stock and a sur- 17) Standa a 





plus accumulated to meet both normal expected lossesand + ° + 
those that are abnormal and uncertain . . . even extreme *N; rotection + 
losses due to conflagrations. Its system of operating through a* 
competent Local Agents assures prompt personal service insu® 


to policyholders. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS « 85 John Street, New York 
Nationa! organization of Capital Stock Fire Insurance Companies + Established 1866 
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Light from Leaders 

A quality product, honestly made 
and fairly priced, is the only kind that 
survives.—PauL S. WILLIs,’ presi- 


dent, Associated Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America. 





It is an economic truism that in- 
creases in savings in relation to popu- 
lation, and an economically productive 
use of the savings fund, will result 
in higher living standards. If a re- 
tardation occurs in the growth of the 
savings fund . . . deterioration in liv- 
ing standards can be expected.—WIN- 
THROP W. ALprRICH, chairman, Chase 
National Bank. 


I believe that the choice which we 
shall have to make in our political 
scheme in the impending years is a 
choice between a highly integrated 
scheme of government, or a more 
moderately integrated one. — JAMES 
D. Mooney, vice-president, General 
Motors Corp. 


Prosperous labor means a prosper- 
ous country, and all of us recognize 
that labor should receive the highest 
wage that the economic organization 
can afford. But the moment an in- 
crease in labor costs raises the prices 
of goods beyond the capacity of con- 
sumers to buy, trade and employment 
necessarily decline and labor, instead 
of gaining, has lost—James H. Per- 
KINS, chairman, The National City 
Bank of New York and the City Bank 
Farmers Trust Co. 


The labor movement is not the 
property of any individual or group. 
—Davip Dusinsky, president, Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers 
Union. 


Higher social standards develop 
without governmental compulsion. 
Improvement in wages, prices, qual- 
ity of products and working condi- 
tions of the past have sprung out of 
the normal workings of an economy 
of free enterprise and individual initi- 
ative. They have not been forced by 
government compulsion, and _ they 
never can be.—Wit1AM J. KELLy, 
president, The Machinery Institute. 


Men serve just as long as they can 
in whatever capacity they can be most 
useful—Grorce M. Verity, chair- 
man, The American Rolling Mill Co. 


When there is a proper flow of 
goods and services both ways across 
the borders of nations, there will be 
no need for soldiers marching across 
those borders.—THOMAS J. Watson, 
president, International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. 
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HESE are the statistics: Its 
bonnet houses 141-ready- 
willing-and-able horsepower. 


Its swift wheels can spurt you 
from ten to sixty in 18 seconds 


flat. 


From a ten-m.p.h. start at the 
bottom, it will swoop you over 
an eleven per cent hill with an 
easy forty-four at the top. 


But the smoothness of its pan- 
ther-like gait is something 
statistics can’t picture; the 


heart-warming satisfaction in 

its eye-wink answer to your 

treadle foot is something you 

can only feel. 

The point is that it’s boss of 
any road, with its DYNAFLASH 
engine to set the thrilling pace 
and its TORQUE-FREE SPRING- 
ING to make smoothies out of 
rough spots. 

We wish you'd try it—just to 
see if you can name its rival 
within a thousand dollars of 


its price. 


The Buick shown is the ROADMASTER touring sedan, delivering at Flint, Mich., 
at $1645, complete with standard equipment. Fenderwells, white sidewall 
tires and special accessories extra. There are 4 ROADMASTER models ranging 
in price from $1645 to $1983, and 3 LIMITED models from $2176 to $2453 de- 
livered complete at Flint. State and local taxes if any and transportation extra 
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FACT AND 


TOPS Y-turvyism having be- 
come rampant at Washington, 
how can industry know where 
it is at? One day industrial 
leaders are encouraged to get together to act concertedly 
with a view to bettering conditions. The next day they 
are threatened with wholesale attacks under the anti- 
trust laws. One day Washington is all for bringing 
about higher prices and higher wages. The next day it 
orders lower prices and even lower wage rates in certain 
lines, particularly building. The Federal Government 
compelled bituminous-coal producers to set up a selling 
monopoly to maintain prices. But now the Department 
of Justice has launched an investigation to decide whether 
anthracite-coal companies have adopted monopolistic 
policies and can be sued therefor. 

Automobile leaders are asked, rather contemptuously, 
by Federal lawmakers, why they don’t retain on their 
payrolls all their workers and keep on producing cars— 
even though they could not be sold. Next, President 
Roosevelt expresses suspicion that automobile manufac- 
turers used “high-pressure methods” to sell as many cars 
as possible, and he denounces such a practice! Higher 
initial payments on cars are favored, but the Government 
wants very low initial payments on homes. 

Only “a mere handful” of important men of affairs 
are guilty of censurable practices—that is the latest Presi- 
dential pronouncement. But mud has been thrown in- 
discriminately at employers—and the President has 
vowed vengeance against all holding companies. 

The more one ponders the chaotic ebullitions at Wash- 
ington, the stronger the conviction grows that industry 
does not know where it is at because Washington does 
not know where it is at—or where it would like to go. 


How can industry know 
where it is at? 


* 


The fellow who thinks himself big usually 
is a big nuisance. 





‘‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, 
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COMMENT 


GET UNDERSTANDING’’ 


INDUSTRY 
educate people adequately con- 
cerning what it accomplishes 
for the support of the Govern- 
ment, in filling pay envelopes, in making possible here 
the highest living standards in the world. Many poli- 
ticians, from President Roosevelt down, repeatedly re- 
veal that they have scant understanding of the role indus- 
try plays. Senators seriously asked President Knudsen 
of General Motors why that corporation did not continue 
to employ 30,000 men for whom it had no work, appar- 
ently totally ignorant of the fact that there does not exist 
in any motor center enough storage space to hold even 
one week’s normal production of automobiles. 

Labor leaders, too, betray that they harbor the most 
faulty notions concerning what industry can do and what 
industry can’t do, what wages can be paid and what 
wages can’t be paid. 

Were the general public intelligently aware of what 
they owe to industry and to progressive industrialists, 
they would promptly squelch Washington and other mud- 
slingers. 

There is dire need for industry to disseminate educa- 
tion concerning its place in the scheme of things, educa- 
tion couched in the simplest language. Had the United 
States Chamber of Commerce been a more worthwhile 
organization, it would have inspired such an educational 
campaign long ago. Different industries should get busy, 
through their trade associations. More of the “institu- 
tional advertising” now spasmodically conducted should 
be along the lines here discussed. 

The court of ultimate resort in a democracy is the 
court of public opinion. To this court industry should 
start addressing itself forthwith and forthrightly. Ignor- 
ance breeds injustice. Knowledge makes for justice. 
Much of what the nation is now suffering has stemmed 
from legislation spawned in ignorance of basic economic 


has failed to 


Industry hasn't told its 
story 
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law. Yet, lamentably little is being done by our leading 
men of affairs to dispel the prevailing ignorance. 


A stitch in time saves nine. 
* 


EVIDENCES multiply that 
Mr. Roosevelt has mapped out 
no specific course. One day he 
talks conciliation and co-opera- 
tion. The next, he explodes a bombshell in the face of 
the nation’s most responsible men of affairs. Why he 
should have chosen the time he did choose to announce 
his desire to wipe out all holding companies, is beyond 
any ordinary mortal’s comprehension. 

His stand on Governmental competition with public 
utilities likewise puzzles. He has sidestepped the clear- 
cut proposals made by President Wendell L. Willkie of 
Commonwealth & Southern, chief victim of subsidized 
competition by TVA and by municipalities presented with 
lavish largesse at the expense of Federal taxpayers. The 
three-judge Federal court’s ruling, sweepingly against 
the TVA injunction sought by eighteen companies, may 
harden Mr. Roosevelt still more against this sorely beset 
industry. 

The disposition in many quarters has not been to take 
President Roosevelt’s threat against all holding com- 
panies seriously. I happen to know that not only was he 
sincere in his statement but also that it was no sudden 
thought. Many months ago he voiced privately these 
same sentiments in most emphatic, even vindictive lan- 
guage. He let it be known unequivocally that he was 
against all big businesses owning plants in more than 
one locality. 

The Chief Executive’s public utterances on holding 
companies indicate that he does not understand how in- 
extricably holding companies have become woven into 
the warp and woof of our modern economic system. 

Unless Franklin D. Roosevelt exhibits more stability, 
more consistency, more moderation, in hatching and pro- 
pounding astonishing new attacks on employment-givers, 
involving incalculable injury alike to workers and mil- 
lions of investors, there will be a turning away from him 
by those who hope for constructive action by Washing- 
ton and a turning towards Congress to thwart disaster- 
breeding legislation. 


President's instability 
hurts stability 


* 


Do as you please and you will 
please nobody. 
* 


ONE of the briefest, yet most 
comprehensive and accurate, an- 
alyses of why business has lost 
steam comes from Chairman 
Percy H. Johnston of the Chemical Bank, New York. 
He names, first, “launching by the Administration of the 
proposal to change the Supreme Court, followed almost 
immediately by widespread strikes, disorder and a lack 
of respect for property rights, attended in many instances 
by an absolute failure of the authorities to protect such 
rights and the property of citizens.” He declares, next: 
“The incessant political attack on business and business 


Why business has lost 
steam 
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men has slowed down the general wheels of industry.” 
But this level-headed banker, who piloted his historic 
institution successfully through the depression, is confi- 
dent that “in the end sound reason and judgment will 
prevail, and that the nation will again go forward; that 
industry, the real life blood of the nation, will recuperate 
and be less molested and harassed.” 
This publication cordially shares that characteristically 
American view. 
* 
Going straight is the shortest and surest 
route to success. 
* 


PUNISHMENT commonly 
is regarded as proper for 
criminals but not for the in- 
nocent. But the Administra- 
tion manifestly has a different code of ethics. It is wag- 
ing punitive warfare against utterly innocent investors 
in public utility properties. It is lassoing taxpayers’ 
funds to enable TVA and numerous municipalities to 
crush holders of utility investments in many States. 
When the New Deal spokesman, Assistant Attorney 
General Jackson, was asked whether he considered such 
action fair, he pooh-poohed the idea of stopping to con- 
sider whether it was fair or not! 

If the Administration be upheld in treating one group 
of citizens unfairly, what guarantee is there that it will 
not proceed to treat other groups equally unfairly—other 
utility companies, the railroads, industrial corporations, 
or, mayhap, labor unions? Do New Dealers know that 
America’s unparalleled growth in industry, in wealth, in 
living standards, in power, was made possible only by 
the savings of millions of frugal men and women and 
families ? 

But for such savings and such achievements in the 
past, the New Dealers would not have been able to lay 
their hands on the fifteen billions ($15,000,000,000) they 
have lavishly spent and fastened on the shoulders of the 
American people in the form of additional Federal debt. 


* 


Employers less disturbed MY latest contacts with em- 

ployers reveal that they are 
over labor now distinctly less disturbed 
over the labor outlook. With- 
in the last two-three months many executives have made 
it their business, either personally or through responsible 
representatives, to get into close touch with the rank and 
file of their work-people. The findings in practically 
every instance have been very encouraging. 

Discontent, agitation, trouble-making, it is agreed, are 
confined to a very small minority, mostly younger and 
newer employees, generally non-native stock. John L. 
Lewis, ’tis declared, is far more widely feared than ad- 
mired by the more mature American wage earners. Time 
and time again it has been confided by workers that they 
were browbeaten into becoming CIO members. 

At all events, the indisputable fact is that a more cheer- 
ful view is now being taken of labor prospects. 


Why should investors be 
treated as criminals ? 




































HORACE A. MOSES 


ONE of the grand old men of New 
England, who belies President Roose- 
velt’s idea of men being “through” at 
70—or even 75—is Horace A. Moses 
of West Springfield, Massachusetts, 
now more than half-way between 70 
and 80. 

He is president of the Strathmore 
Paper Company. 

But he has scores of other inter- 
ests, business, banking, educational, 
philanthropic, especially the last. He 
early imbibed New England thrift 
ideas. Born on a farm, he raised and 
tended sheep to make money. To 
save five cents carfare, he always 
walked the six miles to school at 
Springfield, morning and afternoon, 
using the railroad tracks because this 
route was the shortest. As schoolboy 
and youth he was a great trader, 
swapper, rarely getting the thin end 
of the bargain. 

Although his father wanted him to 
stay on the farm, Horace insisted that 
he be given a chance at business for 
a couple of years. In that brief period 
he made his mark with a paper com- 
pany, very shortly thereafter becom- 
ing its superintendent, and was read- 
ily forgiven for not returning to the 
soil. 

Not only did he earn his way 
through school, but he borrowed 
money to give to church and Y. M. 
C. A. To-day there stands to his 
credit the donation of vast sums for a 
multiplicity of worthy purposes. 

Among other things, he is presi- 
dent of the Horace A. Moses Foun- 
dation, Founder of Junior Achieve- 
ment, chairman of the Moses-Luding- 
ton Hospital, trustee of Boston Uni- 
versity and Wesleyan University 

(Middletown, Connecticut), presi- 
dent of the Service League Founda- 
tion, president of the Trustees of 
Deerfield Academy, honorary presi- 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 





VICE-PRESIDENT GARNER 


dent of the Green Mountain Junior 
College, Vermont, director of the 
Springfield Y. M. C. A., as well as 
director of various banks, trust com- 
panies, industrial enterprises, realty 
companies, etc. 

Although past 75, his eye is keen, 
his body supple, his brain alert as 
ever. 

His recipe for getting on in the 
world? “Success depends 98 per 
cent. on hard work, 2 per cent. on 
ability.” 

But one suspects that Mr. Moses 
was endowed with more than 2 per 
cent. ability! 


PIQUANT gossip from Wash- 
ington : 

Vice-President Jack Garner to-day 
has more influence over Congress 
than any other man, not excluding 
President Roosevelt. He lost sym- 
pathy long ago with many of the 
“anti” policies sold “The Boss” by 
Brain-Trusters, but loyalty kept his 
mouth closed. 

Sensing need for placating Garner, 
President Roosevelt, still determined 
to crack his whip on Big Business, 
launched his threat against all hold- 
ing companies knowing that the 
Texan had a particular grudge 
against bank holding companies. 

Whether this sop will muzzle Jack 
Garner for three more years is called 
highly doubtful by those in the inner 
circles. His privately-expressed view 
is, to put it mildly, that “The Boss” 
has let ambition warp his judgment. 


NATIONAL LEAD is one of 
America’s most stable, steady-going, 
successful, industrial enterprises. It 
has contrived to make money through 
good times and bad. 

This record is little likely to be 
altered—except for the better—under 


FLETCHER W. ROCKWELL 


its new president, Fletcher W. Rock- 
well. Heis from Missouri. His con- 
nection with National Lead started 
forty-one years ago in the production 
end. Although he was given the title 
of “Superintendent” of the Southern 
White Lead Works, his job consisted 
“largely of throwing boxes around in 
the shipping room,” as he puts it. 

But he quickly rose above such 
menial and manual work. 

General superintendent of a sub- 
sidiary, production manager of the 
parent company, director, executive 
committee member, vice-president are 
among the steps he has taken in his 
stride forward and upward. 

Quiet, reserved, reflective, studious, 
he is a man after Edward J. Cornish’s 
heart—Mr. Cornish, now chairman, 
has been National Lead’s sturdy, far- 
seeing pilot for many years. Like 
Standard Oil, National Lead has on 
its directorate no bankers or other 
outsiders, only men who have made 
their mark, climbed from the ranks. 

Tall, spare, broad-shouldered, Mr. 
Rockwell is somewhat slow of move- 
ment but quick of eye, quick of un- 
derstanding. National Lead has been 
both his vocation and avocation. True, 
he is a member of the Round Hill 
Country Club, at Greenwich, Con- 
necticut, but, as he pawkily remarks: 
“Every time I play golf I get so dis- 
couraged that I feel that the only 
reason I belong to the club must be 
to pay the bills.” Occasionally dur- 
ing the Summer he hires a small craft 
and takes his family—two married 
daughters—cruising around the Sound. 

Most of his traveling is done strict- 
ly on business. Unlike an increasing 
number of modern executives, he es- 
chews airplanes, preferring to stick 
to trains. An astounding number of 
the 7,500 employees he knows by 
name. 
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He Invented Low-Pressure Selling 


And what Henry G. Weaver has feund out in the process may be the answer 
to the sales executive’s prayer: How to unlock the public's pocketbook 


Arthur Van Vlissingen 


written, his shrieks of anguish could 

be heard all the way from the Gen- 
eral Motors Building to the D & C 
docks. 

If he suspected he was being writ- 
ten about as a master of selling, he 
would squawk still more sharply. 

And, unlike the protests of so many 
adepts at pseudo-modesty, his would 
be genuine distress. 

Henry G. Weaver—‘‘Buck,” of 
course, as has been every Weaver 
since the original baseball Buck—is 
one of America’s greatest salesmen. 
But we shall not grant him any equal 
in the field of understatement. And 
it has been well said of him that he 
is no more ready to sit for his portrait 
than is a woodchuck or a flying squir- 
rel. 

These are strange characteristics 
for a master of selling. 

They are nowhere nearly so strange 
as his method of selling. Weaver is 
the salesman who never sells, who 
disclaims any desire or intention of 
selling. He is, he maintains with per- 
fectly straight face, purely a worker 
in the vineyard of research. And any- 
body who charges him with selling 
is an old meanie, or something of 
the sort. A few old meanies say he 
really invented low-pressure selling, 
the deadliest kind, and made it work. 
Who shall say which side is right? 

Officially Weaver is Director of 
Customer Research of General Mo- 
tors Corporation. His job is to find 
out what the buying public—the folks 
who are going to buy the output of 
the factories of Cadillac, LaSalle, 
Buick, Oldsmobile, Pontiac, Chevro- 
let-—want in automobiles next year 
and the year after. He is quite as 
concerned with how the consumer re- 
acts to everything in connection with 
the cars. He is not at all concerned 
about whether the customers are 
right or wrong. The working creed 
of the department is a statement 
which everybody connected with sell- 


|. he knew this piece was being 
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which are none of Weaver’s busi- 
ness—whether it would be better to 
change the product to meet the pub- 
lic prejudice or to spend advertising 
money to bring public opinion into 
line with the facts. 

One reason for Weaver’s extreme 
reticence in talking about himself and 
in considering himself a salesman is 
that he started his business life as an 
engineer. He was born in some little 
Georgia town back twenty miles off 
a highway, and went to Georgia Tech 
because it was handy. When he got 
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ing anything, anywhere, to anybody, 
might well copy down and memorize. 
It runs: 

“An opinion when deeply rooted 
in the public consciousness is just as 
much a fact and just as important a 
fact as the scientific findings of our 
research laboratories and our proving 
ground.” 

Customer research attempts, among 
other things, to find out what opin- 
ions the public holds and how deeply 
rooted these are. Then it becomes a 
matter of mathematical computation 
in engineering and production and 
sales and advertising departments— 


out, he ran the garage in his home 
town, finally shook the red dust of 
Georgia off his high tan shoes and 
headed for the bustling young motor 
metropolis along the Detroit River. 

He sashayed through the drafting 
rooms of a dozen automobile makers 
whose names are now forgotten. Fin- 
ally he came to rest at the Haynes 
Motor Company of Kokomo. Here 
he abandoned the drafting board, had 
a finger in sales, then was farmed out 
to the St. Louis distributor—who 
valued his services at $50 a week, a 
new high for the young man. 

But he still had itchy feet. After 

















a brief return to Haynes he joined a 
left-wing uprising of the younger por- 
tion of the management. The net 
result was that he and several other 
starry-eyed striplings began making 
the Sun Light Six, which they or- 
iginally planned to sell at the attrac- 
tively alliterative price of Seven Sev- 
enty Seven, but had to up to Ten 
Sixty Five. 

The young company never had 
more than $5,000 in its bank account 
at any one time. It built its car from 
the ground up. And, in the course 





of its existence, the youngsters did 
turn out about a thousand automo- 
biles before war-time shortage of raw 
materials made suppliers unduly sus- 
picious of under-financed customers. 
In 1917 Sun Light Sixes were out. 
Army surgeons found that Weaver 
had no vision in his off eye, they 
would have none of him, he retired to 
his Georgia birthplace to rusticate. 
One valuable fact adhered to him 
from necessitous experience with the 
Sun Light Six. Lacking money there 
for putting on a force of high-pow- 
ered field men to recruit dealers, he 
had fallen back on the United States 


mails, with occasional extravagant 
shots at a hot prospect by telegraph or 
long-distance call. Miraculous to re- 
late, he had rolled up several scores 
of dealerships by this quickie process. 

So, from the enforced rest in the 
Georgia hinterland, he got busy with 
the mails again. To every automo- 
bile maker—of which there were then 
more than at any time since—and to 
every maker of automobile parts went 
a letter intimating that Weaver was 
willing to consider a job if it was 
made attractive enough and that the 











writer was going to be in the manu- 
facturer’s city on other business in- 
side a few weeks, anyhow. 

This was an odd combination of 
understatement and overstatement, 
but it did stir up quite a mail. Pres- 
ently our hero was hitting the trail 
to follow up the inquiries. Out of 
this trip he got three definite offers 
of jobs. He accepted that with Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Company, which was 
a lucky move because Hyatt’s young 
president, a person named Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., was going places. 

At Hyatt, Weaver landed a Chicago 
job with some sales-promotion title. 
He shucked off that title as calculated 
to put his prospects on guard and re- 
named himself Special Representa- 
tive. Then he began wandering among 
the tractor makers of the Middle 
West, who were strangely unenthu- 
siastic about any offspring of the up- 
start automobile industry that was 
ruining their carriage business. 

Characteristically, Special Repre- 
sentative Weaver never tried to sell 
anybody a Hyatt bearing, and still 
managed to hold his job. Instead of 
peddling, he ambled among the tractor 
dealers and even talked to the farmers 
in his disarming Georgia drawl. He 
found out what they thought about 
the bearings in the tractors they sold 
or owned, what they thought of the 
Hyatt bearings in their automobiles. 
He reported what he found, not only 
to his superior officers but also to 
the tractor industry through a pocket- 
size house organ he got out irregu- 
larly. Whether or not this had any- 
thing to do with it, Hyatt sales to the 
tractor industry began going up. 

What happened in the next few 
years is mostly immaterial. Hyatt 
became a General Motors division and 
Weaver slid through some statistical 
jobs, some sales-department jobs, 
some assorted other jobs, all in G. M. 

Some years ago he was sitting at 
a Detroit desk where he really did 
not have a great deal to do. It was 
just then that free wheeling was 
agitating the automotive pond. Weav- 
er has an engineer’s respect for facts. 
Quite as important, he is a natural- 
born heckler. Everybody else in the 
industry was voicing his own opinion 
vehemently. The thought occurred to 
Weaver that he might have some fun 
with his betters by finding out what 
the car-buying public thought about 
it. So he sent a questionnaire to a 
few hundred automobile owners. 
Some 60 per cent. voted for free 
wheeling. A few months later he re- 
peated the test ; the free-wheelers had 
meanwhile fallen away to 50 per cent. 

These facts, tactfully pushed into 


the open, may have had some bear- 
(Continued on page 34) 
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“STOP BiG BUSINESS AND YOU'LL STOP ME!” 


* I am strongly opposed to any at- 
tempt to curb big business on the 
grounds of size alone. 

First: Because we and many like 
us are dependent either directly or 
indirectly upon big business for a 
large part of our sales. 

Second : Because we and others like 
us, who cannot afford extensive labo- 
ratories and trained research and 
analysis personnel, are dependent up- 
on our big business sources of supply 
for such work as control and improve- 
ment of the quality of raw materials, 
tools and supplies; and for help in 
developing our new products, improv- 
ing existing products, and reducing 
costs. 

Third: Because much of our raw 
material comes from sources where 
high quality and low cost are the re- 
sult of mass production. If the large 
units necessary to mass production 
are discouraged small companies like 
ourselves will be among the losers. 

Fourth: Because I am convinced 
that it is impossible to control any 
part of business without controlling 
all business. 

A. Bradford Reed, 


Corporation Clerk, Reed Small 
Tool Works, Worcester, Mass. 


® In my opinion, in a country as ex- 
pansive as ours, the first real step of 
getting back to the horse and buggy 
days to which reference is made by 
men in high places would be to abol- 
ish big business. In addition, our 
source of sound investments would be 


destroyed. 
Albert T. Hess, 
Owner, Hess Planing Mill Co., 
Waynesboro, Pa. 


© I believe that putting restrictions 
on business whether it is big business 
or small business is very detrimental. 
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If they curb big business it seems to 
me that it would interfere a great 
deal with purchasing power, and I do 
not believe it would help our business, 
as we are small manufacturers. 


R. W. Boys, 


President & Treasurer, Green 
River Mills, Inc., Tuxedo, N. C. 


® Of course we do not favor any 
curb on big business. A curb on big 
business would harm us, just as it 
would harm any sound small business 
in America. And it would injure us 
indirectly by reducing the opportunity 
for ourselves becoming—if luck 
should so favor us—a really big busi- 
ness earning really big profits. 

This native American market of 
130,000,000 of the most ambitious and 
ingenious people on the face of the 
earth is accidentally likely to make big 
business out of any business. Only 
America is capable of this. This op- 
portunity, this small but real chance 
to grow great from modest begin- 
nings, is my heritage and the heritage 
of every other American. The per- 
sons who tell me it no longer exists, 
and therefore strive to destroy my 
opportunities in their zeal to curb big 
business, are wounding me grievously 
with every blow they strike at the big 
fellow they claim is my enemy. 

Big business does commit some 
wrongs against competitors and con- 
sumers. My honest opinion, both as 
competitor and consumer, is that these 
are unintentional injuries. And, un- 
intentional or not, they are of minor 
significance to any competitor large 
or small who conducts his own enter- 
prise on a sound basis of service to 
society. 

We can compete successfully against 
big business, which is both consistent 
and a little ponderous in changing its 








Ewing Galloway 


ways. Lord help us if ever big busi- 
ness is removed from our field as com- 
petitor and we have to try to work 
out our own salvation in a world of 
less consistent, and infinitely more 
agile, small competitors. I am not too 
sure we could get by in exclusively 
small company. 
A. F. Wakefield, 


President, The F. W. Wakefield 
Brass Co., Vermilion, Ohio 


¢ I am not in favor of curbing big 
business. America requires big busi- 
ness; it is a big country and does big 
things in a big way. Curbing big busi- 
ness would hurt our business. We 
cannot exist without big business or 
without little business. We must have 
both. “Large oaks from little acorns 
grow.” I ask you, “Shall we cut down 
or curb the growth of our oaks?” 
Henry G. Tremmel, 


President, The North American Fibre 
Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


¢ I am not in favor of anything the 
Government might do that will ham- 
per any business, big or little. We 
have had examples of regulations that 
were perhaps intended for big busi- 
ness, but which have actually hurt 
our business, which is a small one. 
We have cut our operating week from 
40 hours to 32, due to a slump in 
business and, of course, will have to 
further reduce working hours if busi- 
ness does not improve. In order to 
prosper, however, we must operate 
full time. 


A. E. Swanson, 


President, St. Paul Welding & 
Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


* I am not in favor of curbing big 
business. I am in favor of regulating 
business through such channels as are 
already established, however. As far 
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as our own business is concerned, we 
deal with people who have investment 
funds. Whatever causes them uneasi- 
ness or worry about national affairs 
naturally reacts against us. 

P. G. Dusenbury, 


President, South Atlantic Mortgage 
& Realty Co., Miami, Fla. 


¢ I operate a small manufacturing 
business employing seven people, and 
my business is in the humidification 
end of the air-conditioning field. I 
do not believe that curbing big busi- 
ness would help my business to any 
extent and do not believe that, regard- 
less of the fact I am in competition 


20-1 


are not in the big-business class: 


— 


selected at random, of heads of businesses which 


ARE YOU IN FAVOR OF CURBING BIG BUSINESS? 
WOULD CURBING BIG BUSINESS HELP OR HURT 


YOUR BUSINESS? 


Here are typical answers. And amazing ones they are! For 
these supposed beneficiaries of the curb-big-business move- 


ment are almost unanimously against the idea; the score is 


20 to |. Combined, their reasons are: 


1. Large companies are good customers of smaller ones. 


In mid-January, FORBES sent this wire to a list, 





the business that can possibly be had. 
Any curbing of business either big or 
little will directly affect my business. 
If we help business, we help all the 
people. If we hurt business, we hurt 


all the people. 
B. L. Fisher, 


President, Lee Telephone Co., 
Martinsville, Va. 


© I have been the manager of a small 
business for the past 18 years. I have 
never found that big business hurt 
our business to any extent. We have 
always found big companies to be 
good competition as they always main- 
tain a good resale price for their prod- 
ucts. The ones that 
we are more con- 
cerned about are the 
small concerns like 
ourselves which cut 
prices and lower re- 
sale values to a point 
where profits are 
small. 

I am not in favor 
of curbing big busi- 
ness as I think in a 
country as large as 
ours it is necessary 
to have big business. 
We feel that they have 
helped our business 
by bringing about new 
ideas of manufactur- 
ing and construction, 
and have lowered the 


2. They take the lead in research and new methods. cost and improved the 
i“ quality. This has help- 

3. They are clean (and sometimes easy) competition. ed us as we are able 
4. They make it possible for smaller companies to buy to take advantage of 
materials at lower prices. these changes. By 
buying from the com- 

5. Smaller companies hope to become huge ones some day. pany which makes 
6. Restrictions on big business would inevitably be ex- parts for the large 


tended to others. 


7. When large companies prosper, others do. 


8. The source of sound investments would be destroyed. 


But 


with big business to some extent, I 
have been hurt any by big business. 
I believe that the country in gen- 
eral has benefited as a result of big 
business due to the laboratory and 
engineering work that it is possible 
for big business to do, and which 
small business concerns cannot do be- 
cause of lack of personnel, finances, 
laboratories, etc. 
C. H. Ager, 
President, Rega Manufacturing Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


* If big business is curbed, it will 
have the effect of curbing little busi- 
ness. I think this country needs all 


read these replies; they speak for themselves. 


concerns and by their 
tremendous volume, 
we are able to get an 
attractive price too. 
We realize that the 
large companies have 
selling methods which 
are hard for us to 
compete with but after all we have 
been able to get our share of the busi- 
ness by hard work and going after it. 
F. I. Bowman, 


President, Delite Manufacturing 
Co., Bryan, Ohio 


* I am not inclined to favor curbing 
any kind of business. 

By your question of curbing big 
business I am assuming that you 
mean that the Government will curb 
big business. My humble opinion is 
that if there are any politicians capa- 
ble of running legitimate big business- 
es (particularly being capable of start- 
ing out with very little capital and 





building them up without having an 
enormous surplus) I should think a 
good plan would be to let a few of 
the politicians tackle said big business 
by starting at the bottom and making 
big businesses out of little businesses. 
Or, referring to our past war, let a 
few of the politicians become soldiers 
and get a few of their ears shot off 
and perhaps they won’t be so anxious 
to meddle in other people’s affairs 
without getting their own feet wet. 
As to whether curbing big business 
would help or hurt my business, I can 
hardly answer exactly, as we have 
built our business along our own ideas 
based upon honest effort and hard 


work. 
N. L. Koin, 


President, The Ellis Canning 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


® We favor regulation, but not curb- 
ing big business except to curb any 
effort of big business to throttle or 
destroy small competitors. Rigid en- 
forcement of present anti-trust laws 
should be all that is necessary. 


A. T. Allen, 


Secretary, Pacific Coast Linen 
Mills, Vancouver, Wash. 


* I am not in favor of curbing big 
business, the heart of the United 
States. All small concerns are feeders 
to this heart; palpitations (of busi- 
ness), no matter how slight, are felt 
way down into the smallest artery. 
We are directly affected because of 
the great volume of printing done for 
automobile-parts manufacturers and 
companies dependent upon the success 
of the automotive industry. 

Business should be let alone to 
work out the difficulties without the- 
oretical advice. I still have confidence 
in the character and honesty of Amer- 
ican business leaders. Against the 
few who might take advantage of 
their position, let publicity go to work. 


E. E. Taylor, 


President, The Toledo Printing 
Co., Toledo, Ohio 


° If it were not for big business we 
would not be enjoying the many con- 
veniences we have available to-day 
at such low cost. Big business has the 
facilities to conduct research labora- 
tories that develop new luxuries which 
in a short time we have classed as 
necessities, but which peoples in other 
lands are obliged merely to dream 
about. 

Let us be sure to make every effort 
to keep big business, but let big busi- 
ness keep its house in order to merit 
our desire to keep it. Big business, 
like all business, is deserving of a 
legitimate profit. We must remember, 


however, that without the people we 
(Continued on page 35) 
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Industry Turns to Automatic Controls 


Creating jobs, saving lives, making products better, lower in cost—that's what autematic centrels are deing fer industry, — 
For news of the miraculous work they are perferming, read this report 


train men to be infallible—a tough 
job !—when it faced a problem of 
exact process control. 

To-day, it is discarding that old- 
fashioned concept. Instead, manage- 
ment applies an automatic control, 
and presto! the problem is gone. 

Fabulous things are being done 
with automatic controls to make in- 
dustrial plants safer, their operations 
swifter and surer, their products bet- 
ter and more uniform. 

Take something that everyone 
knows about—water for instance. 
Dame Nature puts varying amounts 
of acids into our reservoirs, rivers 
and wells, and she changes the de- 
gree of acidity according to seasons, 
rainfall, and other factors. This is 
a serious problem, for acidity in water 
can corrode pipes and boilers in fac- 
tories and homes, make the chemical 
processes in plastics plants misbe- 
have, give headaches to the hotels and 
big buildings which have air-condi- 
tioning systems, curdle the soaps in 
textile plants, and even cause trouble 
with the family washing and the 
morning shave. 

Now, automatic controls which 
pass small electric currents through 
flowing samples of the water are keep- 
ing the acidity problem in leash. As 
acidity changes, the ability of the 
water to conduct electricity also 
changes; these changes are auto- 
matically measured by instruments 
which pass the news along to the 
motors at the valves of the correct- 
ing equipment which then release a 
greater or a smaller amount of neu- 
tralizing material. The whole opera- 
tion is so sensitive and so swift that 
the degree of neutralizing going on is 
always equal to the degree of acidity 
in the water. 

Water presents another problem 
when it has to be taken out of mate- 
rials. If the drying is too fast or too 
slow, too great or too little, valuable 
materials can be spoiled. Here, again, 
automatic controls are stepping in to 
save the day. 

Water can leave a material—a 
piece of lumber, for instance—only 


Y esinmen tot industry had to 
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as fast as it reaches the surface. And 
the drier the lumber gets, the more 
reluctant the inner moisture is to 
leave. Consequently, it is easy to 
overdry the outside while leaving the 
inside “green,” with resultant troubles 
all too familiar to builders and own- 
ers of homes and furniture. 

But modern kiln drying actuated 
by automatic controls is eliminating 
these troubles. First, a sample of the 
green lumber is analyzed by experts, 
and the best speeds and conditions for 
its drying are exactly determined. 
Then the sample is placed upon a 
weighing scale within the kiln along- 
side the main piles of green lumber, 
while the controls are set according 
to the test findings. 

Now the sample begins to serve as 
a regulator for the entire drying 
operation. For as the sample loses 
weight, the scale beam lifts, and this 
lever motion dispatches signals to the 
valves which control 
the heaters, blowers 
and humidifiers. The 
result is that, no mat- 
ter how fast or slow 
the lumber dries, the 
temperature in the 
kiln is always high 
enough to bring the 
moisture to the lum- 
ber’s surface, the air 
blows over it fast 
enough to take the 
moisture away the in- 
stant it reaches the 
surface, and the hu- 
midity is such that 
the outside of the 
lumber cannot over- 
dry. 

This automatic 
timetable can be set 
for any kind of wood, 
or any purpose for 


Motorists can thank 
automatic controls for 
millions saved in gaso- 
ine bills. Some oil stills 
use 300 control points 


Edwin Laird Cady 


which the lumber will be used. The 
results are better wood products of 
all kinds, and lumber which is much 
kinder to the men who must do the 
fabricating of it. 

The amount of water in the air plus 
the air’s temperature also affect the 
amount of oxygen in a cubic foot of 
air. When air is humid, it contains 
the extra oxygen of the moisture; 
when it is hot it is thin, and has less 
oxygen. And since the amount of 
oxygen fed to white-hot molten 
masses is what makes blast furnaces 
and some ceramics processes work, it 
is important in these processes to 
feed neither more nor less air than 
will give the right amount of oxygen. 

This oxygen content used to be 
judged by men who adjusted the air 
blowers by what they saw was hap- 
pening in the molten masses. But 
now, automatic controls are hooked 
up to outside weather gauges. Barom- 
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eters and thermometers measure the 
amount of oxygen which the weather 
is putting into each cubic foot of air ; 
and signals from these instruments 
control the blowers and keep the 
volume of infed air exactly adjusted 
to the amount of oxygen that the air 
contains. The products of the fur- 
naces are better and more uniform, 
and some plants can now keep run- 
ning on humid days when formerly 
they would have had to lay off their 
employees. 

Controlling the temperatures of hot 
or molten masses is also a tricky busi- 
ness. It can be done by observing the 
colors which are characteristic of 
various temperatures, or by placing a 
thermocouple near the hot object and 
judging the temperature of the hot 
material by the temperature near it. 
But modern “electric eyes” look 


through peep holes directly into fur- 
naces, and, protected by glass filters 
which remove everything but the 
thermal spectrum from the light com- 
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ing from the furnace, they are able 
to tell directly how hot the material 
is getting. 

These same electric eyes are hooked 
up to control motors on the fuel sup- 
plies as well. At the same time other 
instruments measure the amount of 
electricity which will pass through 
wires placed in the exhaust gases 
coming from the furnaces, and thus 
tell whether the furnace atmosphere 
is oxidizing and burning the heated 
material, or is reducing and prevent- 
ing burning and scaling. Signals from 
the electric eyes and from the exhaust 
instruments go into automatic control 
mechanisms which in turn have been 
set according to what is likely to oc- 
cur during the process. Therefore, as 
with the lumber kiln, the process ad- 
justs its own time clock by its own 
needs, and the product is better and 
more uniform than manual control 
could possibly make it. 

The ability of photoelectric cells 
to interpret light is an old story with 


At Grand Coulee Dam, an automatic inter- 
lock halts the gravel plant if overload 
threatens a conveyor (left). Breakdowns 
are prevented; 6,000 jobs are saved 


many new endings. In textile mills 
it has long been possible to stop the 
machines automatically if a thread 
breaks. But the photoelectric cell now 
goes beyond this and stops the ma- 
chinery if a thread begins to stretch 
thin or comes through too thick. In 
this way, electric eyes lower the cost 
and improve the quality of delicate 
fabrics, and are increasing the ease 
with which rubber strands may be 
woven or knitted into textiles. In 
time, their color-interpreting ability 
may be used to scan beautiful hand- 
woven fabrics or even paintings; by 
signalling automatic mechanisms to 
select bobbins having threads of the 
same colors as those on the scanned 
objects, they may make it possible for 
ordinary types of looms to weave 
fabrics beyond the most fantastic 
dreams of to-day’s textile designers. 

Other types of electric tubes are 
just as sensitive in interpreting the 
voltage of electric currents fed to them 
as photoelectric cells are to light. And 
exact voltage control is important in 
x-ray machines, telephones, instru- 
ments which measure the sheens of 
paper coatings, electro-plating, and 
all other devices and processes in 
which electricity must do extremely 
careful work. Changes of voltage in 
an electrical circuit may come from 
equipment being switched on or off 
from it, or from many other causes. 
But when the changes occur, the elec- 
tric tubes instantly detect them, and 
flash their signals back to the gen- 
erating equipment so accurately and 
quickly that it takes the most delicate 
of instruments to find any deflection 
at all. 

Many mechanical processes require 
automatic changes of speed without 
changes of power delivered. For in- 
stance, in winding thread on a cone 
Or paper on a roll, as the package 
builds up, the speed with which its 
shaft turns must decrease; otherwise, 
the increasing diameter will cause the 
thread or paper to travel faster and 
faster until it gets wound too tight 
or breaks. 

Direct-current motors are liked for 
such machines, since their speed may 
be controlled to infinite degrees with- 
out changing the amount of power 
they deliver. But because alternating 
current is cheaper to get to the mo- 
tor than direct current, the factory 
manager used to be on the horns of 
a dilemma. 

Here electric tubes step in again: 
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Since electricity can pass through 
them only in one direction, they allow 
the cheaper alternating current to be 
brought up to the motors, then rec- 
tify it into direct current. In the 
meantime, photoelectric cells watch 
the building up of the packages or 
other factors which demand speed 
changes, send their signals back to 
the controls on the direct-current mo- 
tors—and thus keep the power con- 
stant while the speed is exactly what 
is needed. 

Similar exact control of speed al- 
lows printing presses to be adjusted 
to the niceties which give the best 
color work; causes abrasive wheels 
to increase revolutions per minute 
as they wear smaller in diameter, and 
so keep work surface finishes just 
right; prevent machine tools from 
suddenly changing speeds and snap- 
ping off expensive but brittle tungsten 
or tantalum carbide tool tips; and 
help tremendously in the food and 
chemical industries. 

Since power houses keep their al- 
ternating-current cycles timed exact- 
ly, synchronous motors may be de- 
pended upon for constant speeds. 
Automatic controls built around 
these constant speeds use chains, 
rollers, belts, disks, pumps, gears and 
other power transmitters whose ratios 
can be changed. 

In chemical plants, glass plants and 
many others, formulae must be fol- 
lowed exactly, yet the mixing and de- 
livering of the dry ingredients must 
keep going in a steady flow. There- 
fore, the supplying of each ingredient 
must be in a steady flow. 


Belts as Scale Platforms 


An automatic feeder which has 
steady delivery to within a fraction of 
1 per cent. is built around a constant- 
speed synchronous motor which 
drives a conveyor belt whose speed 
is also constant. The belt is used as 
the platform of a scale; any lightness 
or heaviness is signalled instantly to 
the electric controller of the vibrating 
mechanism from which the belt is 
loaded. If the belt load is light, the 
vibrator speeds up and feeds more to 
it; if it is heavy, the reverse occurs. 

Automatically controlled valves 
sometimes have two or more inde- 
pendent control points. A valve con- 
trolling the heater of a hot-tar vat has 
one control to assure maintenance of 
constant temperature at the outlet, and 
a second to measure the heat needs of 
the incoming cold tar. If the hot tar 
stops flowing out or the cold tar stops 


Through interlocking automatic controls, 
power stations share each others’ burdens 
and keep investment down. Right: System 
pilot board of Consolidated Edison, N. Y. 
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coming in, the heater is automatically 
throttled down. 

In some installations, a third con- 
trol point may be located beyond the 
vat, at the machine which receives 
the hot tar, so that its increasing 
needs may speed up the heating of 
the cold tar at the vat, or its decreas- 
ing needs may cause the vat heat to 
be held at the balance point. With 
these three controls, the heater valve 
is guided by what is happening at 
the vat discharge point, and by what 
is going to happen because of the in- 
take of cold tar or the changing needs 
of a receiving machine which may be 
three hundred feet or more away. The 
results are valuable: Eliminating the 
overflows of hot tar which happen 
under manual control, reducing fire 
hazards, eliminating surges and de- 
ficiencies in delivery to the receiving 
machine, and reducing the cost of 
heating, as well as forestalling painful 
accidents to workmen. 


Controls Are Soothsayers 


Many automatic controls have this 
same ability to look into the future 
and control their machines by what 
is going to happen. Automatic con- 
trols for air conditioning used to 
select some one critical area in the 
conditioned space, and run the system 
from the conditions found there. They 
still use that area. But another con- 
trol area is now the outside of the 
building so that the system can be 
adjusted by what the weather says 
the needs are going to be; and a third 
control point is in the discharging air 








stream, where the automatic control 
can look backwards and correct the 
mistakes the system is making. The 
three control points supplement each 
other, and as a result air conditioning 
is now better and operating costs are 
lower. 

Similar controls by anticipation are 
saving costs in steam power plants. 
Within safety limits, the less water a 
boiler contains, the less fuel needed 
to heat that water and evaporate it 
into steam. But enough water must 
always be in the boiler and coming 
into it to replace what is being evap- 
orated and used. 

To make all these facts work to- 
gether, control points for the boiler 
are located at the machines and proc- 
esses which use the steam; as any of 
them are turned on or off, signals are 
flashed to the device which controls 
the boiler water level to raise or lower 
it accordingly. 

Meanwhile, at the boiler itself, 
steam-flow meters and _ pressure 
gauges are automatically turning the 
fuel supply on and off, adjusting 
blowers and dampers, and generally 
seeing to it that the amount of fuel 
burned is no greater than needed. 
When the signal from the distant 
point changes the boiler water level, 
there is an immediate effect on steam 
pressure, and the net result is that 
fuel use is never greater nor less than 
needed. 

Multiple control points which sim- 
ilarly control automatic valves by 
foretelling their needs, to-day are cut- 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Feast Your Eyes On New Beauty— 


New front-end, new louvres, new hub 





Enjoy the New Safety Shift Gear 
Control— No complic sated § 2 0 


mechanism. Nothing new 
to learn. *Optional for only 


OWNERS SAY, “18 TO 24 MILES PER GALLON!” 












Thrill to New Performance 
Improved carburetion and 
caps, many more new style features make transmission plus other 
Pontiac again the newest, most beauti- engine advancements 
ful, and most distinctive thing on wheels. give brilliant get-away. 


























Revel In New Comfort—Clear, level 
floors, front and rear, new cushioned 
back on front seat, convenient new under- 
hood battery location help make Pontiac 
matchless for all-around comfort. 


PRICED SO NEAR THE LOWEST 
YOU'LL NEVER FEEL THE DIFFERENCE 


or YOU CAN’T KNOW all that’s new and 
best in motoring until you’ve driven 
Pontiae’s new low-priced six. Because this 
big, thrifty beauty has 5] new features most 
of which are not found in any other low-priced 
ear! Safety Shift Gear Control* is one such 
feature—and it’s the simplest, most inexpen- 
sive remote control shift available today. 
The other improvements:are just as outstand- 
ing—just as definite proof that Pontiac rules 
the low-price field. Take a ride and prove it! 


TUNE IN ON KATHRYN CRAVENS— ‘News Through A 
Woman's Eyes” — every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
at 2 p.m., E.S.T., Columbia Network. 
PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION, PONTIAC, MICH, 
General Motors Sales Corporation 


AMERICA’S FINEST LOW-PRICED CAR 
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What's New 
In Business 


More Steam for Tough Going 


A 25 per cent. increase in its sales- 
force is the answer of Manning, Max- 
well & Moore, Inc., to declining busi- 
ness. 

By February 1, nine new salesmen 
will have finished their factory train- 
ing course and be out combing their 
territories to keep the Bridgeport, 
Conn., company’s sales of gauges, 
safety valves and control instru- 
ments at before-the-slump levels. 

“For in periods of retarded buy- 
ing,” General Sales Manager Wil- 
liam P. Bradbury tells Forses, “we 
have found that more calls must be 
made in order to maintain the same 
sales volume. Our enlarged sales- 
force will enable us to call on more 
new prospects and our present cus- 
tomers more frequently. 

“We have thoroughly proved this 
method of increasing steam as the 
going gets tough throughout the past 
five years. 

“We have not only steadily in- 
creased our salesforce since 1932, but 
we have also completely revamped 
our lines of products to sell both from 
an engineering and manufacturing 
standpoint. For example, in 1930, 80 
per cent. of all our business came 
from one hundred customers. To-day, 
we have literally thousands of new 
customers on our books and our sales 
have multiplied five times since 1932. 

“We have the firm conviction that 
good times are ahead of us—and that 
good business is available to those 
who will get out and develop it.” 


IBM Opens New Home 


President Thomas J. Watson of In- 
ternational Business Machines is 
deeply convinced that “it is the 
obligation of every citizen to do some- 
thing outside the bounds of his own 
business or profession.” 

The “something outside,” as far as 
he is concerned, is the promotion of 
international trade and, through it, 
world peace. And so it is natural that 
IBM’s new main office building in 


1938 
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BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 


Two Weeks of Business News 








REMEDIES 


Big parade of business men, both big and little, pours 
through White House, offering advice on what to do 
about the slump, recommending chiefly that Government 
give business more reasons for being confident of the fu- 
ture by (1) piping down on business baiting, (2) revis- 
ing undistributed-profits tax. 





REMEDY 1 


Outlook for Remedy 1 appears uncertain. President Roose- 
velt makes no clarification or modification of demand for 
eliminating all holding companies (p. 10). But thirst for 
curbing Big Business may itself be curbed as Administra- 
tion learns what the supposed beneficiaries of the move— 
“small business men”—think about it (p. 14). And talk, 
at least, of Government-business co-operation is heard. 





REMEDY 2 


Congressional attitude and Treasury Department proposals 
give rise to hope for business-helping revisions in Federal 
taxes. But fair warning is given that the changes may be 
far from what business hopes they will be (p. 42). 





BACK & FILL 


Meanwhile, business scrapes along without going lower— 
or decisively higher, either. Business indices back and fill. 
Stock market, electric-power production, drop moderately. 
But commodity prices show stability, and railroad carload- 
ings, automobile production, rise more than seasonally. So 
does steel output, though orders are still “a trickle.” 





BRIGHT NOTES 


Other brighter, more cheerful notes are played by U. S. 
Steel’s plan to spend $80,000,000 in plant modernization 
in 1938; General Motors’ decision to go in for mass pro- 
duction of diesel engines; January department-store sales 
that (though still below last year) provide pleasant sur- 
prise for retailers; National Association of Purchasing 
Agents’ opinion that the business bottom has just about 
been reached; and securities markets’ kindly reception to 
Consolidated Edison bonds, first successful new financing 
of importance since things began to slide last Summer. But 
Wall Street wonders what will happen on Feb. 8 when 
SEC’s practical ban on short selling goes into effect. 





TVA OKAY 





Public utility industry loses first round of critical bout 
when three-judge Federal Court of Appeals unanimously 
decides that TVA’s production and sale of electric power 
in competition with privately-owned utilities is wholly 
legal (p. 10). Utilities, planning immediate appeal to 
U. S. Supreme Court, hope for final decision before June. 
Decision underlines “desperate” offer of President Wen- 
dell L. Willkie to sell Commonwealth & Southern prop- 
erties in Tennessee Valley to Federal Government, as a 
presumably legal TVA plus President Roosevelt’s blast 
against holding companies make its stockholders’ posi- 
tions untenable. Meanwhile, conviction of 16 oil com- 
panies and 30 oil executives for price fixing (also to be 
appealed) compounds current business confusion over laws, 
Federal Government purposes and motives. 





New York 


should be 


designated luxuriously furnished with 











tables, 


“World Headquarters” ; and that its 
dedication ceremonies, solemnized 
late in January, should be based on 
the keynote of “World peace through 
world trade,” with noted authorities 
giving their views in a world-wide 
broadcast. 

A feature of the building itself 
which catches every visitor’s eye is the 
club room for employees. More than 
just a room—it occupies the entire 
second floor of the building—it in- 
cludes a well-stocked library and 
reading room, provides writing desks 
and facilities for indoor games, and is 


heavy carpeting and deeply uphol- 
stered chairs. 


New Life for the South 


New life began to flow through the 
veins of the old Southern town of 
Fernandina, at the northeastern tip 
of Florida, when the new plant of 
Kraft Corporation, Container Cor- 
poration subsidiary, was formally 
opened in mid-January. 

The new plant means new life for 
the entire South as well. For it is 
more than just another factory; its 

















IKE clay in the potter’s hands, 

Life Insurance Programs readily 
take many different forms. You can 
have a Program shaped to your 
family’s needs. 





While your requirements undoubt- 
edly differ from those of others, 
there are certain provisions in most 
programs which you may find help- 
ful in developing your own. These 
provide cash for a family’s immedi- 
ate needs during the period of 
readjustment and, in addition, 
furnish a continuing monthly in- 
come designed to take care of 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairmar of the Board 


Shaped lo suit you 


necessary living expenses thereafter. 


Your Program may also provide 
funds for the fulfillment of hopes 
and ambitions, such as the educa- 
tion of your children and the en- 
joyment of your retirement years. 


Careful planning is necessary to get 
the most out of your Life insurance. 
A Metropolitan Field-Man will be 
glad to help you shape a Program to 
meet your particular needs and in- 
come. Telephone the nearest 
Metropolitan office today or mail 
the coupon. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


LEROY A. LINCOLN, President 


ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Copyright, 1938, by Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 





The Metropolitan issues Life insurance 
in the usual standard forms, individual 
and group, in large and small amounts. 
It also issues annuities and accident and 
health policies. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit of 
its policyholders, and any divisible sur- 
plus is returned to its policyholders in 
the form of dividends. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Without obligation on my part, I would 
like to have information regarding a Life 
Insurance Program to meet my needs. - 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 
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opening marks the latest stage in the 
development of a fast-growing indus- 
try—the paper industry of the South, 
around which Southerners are weav- 
ing ambitious dreams. 

Mile after mile of Southern land, 
from Georgia and Florida to East 
Texas, is covered with slash pine. 
The land is good for little except 
growing pine, and, until recently, the 
pine was considered good for practi- 
cally nothing. It yielded some turpen- 
tine, a little lumber, and _ several 
Southern mills were using it to make 
kraft paper—a heavy, dark variety. 
But that was all. 

Then four things happened almost 
simultaneously. 

First, Dr. Charles H. Herty, Sa- 
vannah chemist, discovered a method 
of extracting the resin from the pine 
used in paper and pulp manufacture, 
thus paving the way for its use in 
higher-quality types of paper. Sec- 
ond, the discovery was given tremen- 
dous publicity. Third, the demand 
for kraft paper took a sudden upward 
leap because of new uses which the 
manufacturers had found for it. And, 
fourth, industry in general began to 
look to the South as a desirable loca- 
tion for new factories. 

As a result of these four factors, 
pulp and kraft mills in the South to- 
day represent a total investment ap- 
proaching $150,000,000, with half of 
that investment being made in the 
past two years. And Container Cor- 
poration’s Fernandina plant, a $2,- 
000,000 unit in what will eventually 
be a $9,000,000 paper-pulp mill, is 
the latest one to begin operations. 

But two other products from South- 








To the South, this new Container Corporation plant at Fernandina, Fla., is more than just 


a new factory. 


ern slash pine hold equal or greater 
possibilities for the industrialization 
of the South, once new capital is con- 
vinced that they have moved out of 
the experimental state. 

The first is the pulp from which 
rayon, cellophane and other cellulose 
products are made, now supplied 
chiefly from imported wood pulp and 
cotton linters. Though it is not yet 
used for that purpose, Dr. Herty has 
made “beautiful specimens” of com- 
mercial rayon from slash-pine pulp on 
an experimental basis. He claims, 
furthermore, that this type of pulp 
can be made for half the cost of the 
imported raw material. 











“a Si 


Truck drivers get a break in a specially designed truckmen's hotel recently opened in the 
East; truck owners get a break through a unique signal system 
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It symbolizes the opening of an entirely new era 


The second and more important 
development is newsprint. Already, 
newspapers have been printed on 
paper made from slash pine sub- 
jected to the Herty process of resin 
removal. And already, plans have 
been going forward for more than a 
year for a $5,000,000 newsprint mill 
in Lumkin, Texas. This plant, the 
South hopes, will be the forerunner 
of others whose lower-priced product 
will replace imports from Canada, 
and which will pour scores of millions 
of new dollars into the pockets of 
Southern factory hands and _ the 
Southern farmers who will begin to 
grow slash pine commercially. 


Break for Truck Drivers 


Claimed to be the first of its kind 
in the East is a new service station, 
planned especially for trucks, which 
was recently opened in Connecticut 
by Mayflower Stations, Inc. 

While their trucks are being ser- 
viced or overhauled, drivers can rest 
and relax in a nearby house which has 
been converted into a hotel for them. 
Included in the accommodations are 
sleeping quarters, a dining room, 
showers and a recreation room. 

The owners of the trucks get a 
break, too. Through a truck-signal- 
ing hook-up between several stations 
of the Mayflower chain, fleet owners 
can have their trucks stopped as they 
pass a Mayflower station, and have 
the driver report in for late re-rout- 
ings and orders for last-minute pick- 
ups. The user of the signal system 
telephones Mayflower headquarters, 
which in turn orders the stations to 
“flag down” the operator by hanging 
out a sign with his insignia on it. 
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Do You Know This? 


The U. S. imported $1,631,523,000 
worth of gold in 1937. The U. S. 
now owns more than half of all the 
gold held by governments and central 
banks. 





* 


Out of a legally possible quota of 
153,774, the U. S. admitted only 53,- 
610 new immigrants in the fiscal year 
ending last June 30. 


Within the past eight years more 
than 3,000,000 miles have been added 
to the road maps of the world. 

* 


Rockefeller Center, New York, 
maintains bedrooms for use of ten- 
ants’ employees who occasionally have 


to work late. 
* 


More per-capita flying is done in 
Alaska than in any State in the Union. 
(Express Messenger) 
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"THE MOST PERFECT 
PRIMARY INVENTION” 
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IN AFUTILE EFFORT TOOFF- 
SET THE PRESSURE OF HAND- 
ICRAFT WORKERS AND O6- 
TAIN A PATENT, WILLIAM LEE, 
HUMBLE ENGLISH CLERIC 
AND INVENTOR OF THE 
STOCKING LOOM, PRESENTED 
TO QUEEN ELIZABETH A PAIR 
OF SILK STOCKINGS COMPAR- 
ABLE IN QUALITY TO THOSE 
MANUFACTURED TODAY 


Co-operative enterprises in Finland 
do more than 25 per cent. of the na- 
tional retail trade and more than 60 
per cent. of the wholesale business. 

* 


Some 2,512 strikes were waged dur- 
ing the first half of 1937, the greatest 
number for any similar period in U. S. 
history. (Fame) 

* 


Capitalization of new stock com- 
panies incorporated in New York 
State in 1937 totaled $432,691 ,290, 
the highest recorded since 1929 and 
$10,000,000 more than in 1936. 


* 


U. S. Government production of 
coins in the last three years showed 
a 1,643 per cent. increase over the 
preceding three-year period. Princi- 
pal reason: Revival of business. 
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A financial statement 
without figures 


In the Bell System, the manufacture, pur- 
chase and distribution of equipment are 
centralized in one organization—Western 
Electric Company. 


From these large scale operations, impor- 
tant economies have resulted, and have made 
possible repeated reductions in Western Elec- 
tric prices to the Bell Companies, even in 
times when the general price trend has been 
upward. 

Western Electric’s established policy is to 
set the lowest prices consistent with fair wages 
to its employees, a fair return on the money 
invested in the business, and the maintenance 
of the Company’s financial stability. 
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The proof that this policy has been ob- 
served is that for the past twenty years the 
Company’s rate of return on its investment 
has averaged less than seven percent. 


Western Electric 


BELL SYSTEM SERVICE 
IS BASED ON 
WESTERN ELECTRIC QUALITY 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS: 





Despite 
Discouragements 
Industry Must . 
Drive Ahead 





Yet, industry must conscientiously 

drive ahead. A defeatist attitude 
would court disaster—perhaps great- 
er disaster than this democracy has 
ever heretofore suffered. Responsible 
men must stoutly do their duty even 
in face of irresponsible words and acts 
by politicians. 

Fifteen things contributing to busi- 
ness timidity and recession : 

1. An Administration that lunges 
and plunges without chart or com- 
pass. 

2. Fears over threatened inflation 
—or deflation. 

3. Political business-baiting. 

4. Expanding government compe- 
tition. 

5. Constantly 
deficits. 

6. Soaring taxation. 

7. Selection of New Deal Justices 
for the Supreme Court. 
8. Legal decisions 

utilities. 

9. Chaotic labor union internecine 
warfare, often hurting production. 

10. Unjust labor laws. 

11. Proposed wages-and-hours 
legislation. 

12. Distrust among investors, kill- 
ing capital-raising. 

13. Dangerously 
markets. 

14. Uncertainty begotten by SEC’s 
unexpected ruling on short-selling. 

15. Shrinkage in _ investment 
values. 


D ISCOURAGEMENTS 6s aplenty. 


swelling Federal 


adverse to 


thin security 


Despite the foregoing, the rate of 
the downswing, which was unprece- 
dentedly rapid in the Fall, has dis- 
tinctly slackened. 

Securities are higher than they 
were at the opening of the year, al- 
though more recently weakness has 
reappeared. 

Commodities, although irregular, 
have about held their own. 
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The steel industry has “increased 
output 50 per cent.,” which sounds 
very impressive, but the rise has been 
from only 20 per cent. to around 30 
per cent. of capacity, nothing to in- 
spire exuberance. 

A considerable number of large 
corporations announce quite sizable 
expenditures for the current year. 

Retail trade is reported as some- 
what better than anticipated—al- 





though special sales, at lowered prices, 
have been partly responsible. 

On the favorable side may be set 
down President Roosevelt’s expressed 
readiness to co-operate with men of 
affairs and his numerous conferences 
with leaders from various walks of 
life. It should be immediately added, 
however, that many participants await 
definite action before becoming cheer- 
ful over the outcome. More bluntly, 
distrust of President Roosevelt’s real 
determination to aid business and in- 
dustry is still uncomfortably wide- 
spread, particularly in view of his an- 
nounced antagonism to holding com- 
panies at the very time he was call- 
ing into conference outstanding repre- 
sentatives of holding companies. 


This writer’s profound conviction 
is that men occupying high places in 
the world of affairs, men upon whom 
devolves the filling of many thousands 
of pay envelopes, should ponder their 
own patriotic duty regardless of up- 
setting antics at Washington. This is 
our country just as much as it is the 
country of politicians. Political Ad- 
ministrations come and go, but busi- 
ness and industry must go on. 

I, for one, still have faith in the 
ultimate outcome. 





“Bah! The Creature Has No Spirit!” 


By special permission of the Saturday Evening Post. Copyright, 1938, by the Curtss Publishing Co. 























“YOUR POWER PROVER 
CUT OUR FLEET 


COSTS 18%! 


-~AND YOUR RIDE PROVER 


CUT THEM 8% EXTRA!” 





More than 5000 fleet operators are now cutting costs 
up to 30% by these exclusive services 


1. POWER PROVER SERVICE—An exclu- 
sive Cities Service advantage. In 30 seconds 
the Power Prover will show you exactly how 
much gasolene and power is wasted by any 
one of the vehicles in your fleet. Through 
the use of exclusive, patented tuning tools 
and precision instruments, this unnecessary 
waste is eliminated. As a result you may 
save up to 30% of the gasolene and oil you 
buy. And your fleet will operate far more 
efficiently. 


2. RIDE PROVER SERVICE AND TROJAN 
LUBRICANTS—The Ride Prover, developed 
by Cities Service experts, is the toughest, 
sturdiest, most powerful grease gun ever 
built. Powerful enough to shoot grease 
through a solid block of wood. Leaves no 
bare spots to develop friction and wear. 
This gun was perfected to pump the newly 


developed Cities Service Trojan Lubricants 
... tenacious, shock-resisting greases. The 
finest heavy duty chassis lubrication money 
can buy. 


Start today! Add your savings to your 
profits. Let us give you full details and con- 
vincing proof of the economies effected by 
these two services. Write, wire, telephone, 
or mail coupon today. 


_.MAIE THIS COUPON! __ 4 


CITIES SERVICE—Room 723 
60 Wall Street, New York City 


] 
1 
Gentlemen: Without obligation, please give me |! 
more details on how I may cut my fleet’s operating and | 
maintenance costs up to 30%. 1 
Name ; 


Address Mea dy Perc oth haces areal ' 


RADIO CONCERTS ... every Friday at 8 P.M. (E. S. T.) WEAF and 44 associated NBC stations 
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ORE than 55% of the country’s 

total population live within a 600- 
mile radius of North Carolina. And to 
supply this great concentration of wealth 
—the richest markets in the world—you 
do not have to produce under the dis- 
advantages of the congested areas. North 
Carolina is the home of successful in- 
dustry because here are all the advantages 
of low-cost production plus low distribu- 
tion costs. A plentiful supply of workers, 
99% native-born — inteliigent, friendly 
and cooperative. Business-minded legis- 
lation—a tax structure and State laws 
constructive to business. Immense raw 
material supplies within close haul. Mod- 
ern transportation facilities by rail and 
water and a veritable network of paved 
highways. A moderate climate which re- 
duces capital investment and lowers pro- 
duction costs all along the line. Investi- 
gate the profit opportunities North Caro- 
lina holds for you. Competent industrial 
engineers will supply facts relating to 
your business. Write Industrial Division, 
Room 29, Department of Conservatior 
& Development, Raleigh, N. C. 


uh 
CAROLINA 


HOME OF SUCCESSFUL INDUSTRY 


Outside the con- 
gested areas... 
yet close to the 
richest markets. 
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$$ IN INVENTIONS 





Typing by Radio—for Hard-Pressed Dictators 
—(ther News of New Products, Materials 


Rapid Delivery 


Can you imagine your secretary 
sitting down at an ordinary type- 
writer in your office and typing a 
message which will appear simul- 
taneously, letter for letter, in one of 
your company’s branch offices, a num- 
ber of miles away? 

To anyone who hasn’t seen the per- 
formance, this must sound fantastic. 
But the method has been perfected, 
and the manufacturer is now tooling 
up so that by the end of this year this 
system of radio typewriting should be 
available for commercial use. 

The typewriter used is an ordinary 
machine, which can be used for 
straight typing whenever necessary. 
It rests on a compact black cabinet, 
looking like an ordinary typist’s desk, 
which contains the radio apparatus. 
By throwing a switch the typewriter 
can be used either to send or receive 
messages. 

As each key of the typewriter is 
struck it sends out a specific impulse. 
This impulse travels through the air 
as an ultra-short radio wave; when it 
reaches the receiving station it de- 
presses the same key on the type- 
writer there. The message is auto- 
matically typed out as it is being sent. 
And if you want to send an answer 
back, just throw the switch to “trans- 
mission” and type out your answer 
on the machine which has just re- 
ceived the message. 

Any kind of paper, letterhead or 
other form can be used in the send- 
ing and receiving typewriters. This 
makes the possibilities almost endless. 
Invoices can be sent direct, bills sent 
on the special billing forms used by 
any particular company, continuous 
forms of various kinds can be used, 
and it is even possible to utilize an 
extra-long carriage typewriter to re- 
lay complicated statistical work quick- 
ly and accurately. 

Since only ultra-short waves are 
used for transmission, there is no in- 
terference with ordinary radio trans- 
mission. (1-21) 


Guard Those Secrets! 


If you have any qualms about send- 
ing confidential messages off into 
space, you can use another machine 


which is even more fascinating and 
amazing than the radio typewriter. It 
is a coding machine consisting of two 
parts, one an ordinary typewriter and 
the other a machine which converts 
the English words into code and types 
out a complete coded message. As 
you rattle off a message on the type- 
writer, the other half of the unit si- 
multaneously rattles off the same mes- 
sage in code. 

It decodes just as easily. The op- 
erator takes a coded message and 
copies it exactly on his typewriter. 
The coding machine, meanwhile, turns 
out the message typewritten in Eng- 
lish. 

For even greater secrecy, the two 
units can be separated, the typewriter 
in one room and the coding machine 
in an executive’s office next door. As 
the typist copies a message in code, 
only the executive next door sees the 
decoded result. (2-21) 


For Reading in the Dark 


The principle of fluorescence has 
now been applied to chalk. Under 
normal light it marks like ordinary 
chalk. But it glows with a bright 
green light in the dark when ultra- 
violet rays are focused on it. Lec- 
turers who want to write a message 
for the audience during the showing 
of stereopticon or moving pictures— 
particularly sound pictures—find it 
useful. Doctors, too, can use it for 
jotting down memoranda on a black- 
board during a fluoroscopic examina- 
tion. And sales managers should be 
able to go to town with it in inspira- 
tional talks and pep meetings. (3-21) 


Desk for Speed, Convenience 


The dictating-machine operator who 
is provided with one of the new desks 
especially designed for her will find 
that the many conveniences it offers 
will speed up her work, as well as 
make it more pleasant. — 

No longer will it be necessary to 
have record racks and machine-stands 
arrayed around her typewriter, and 


there are no wires spread around on 


the floor. Every necessity is within 
arm’s reach in front of the tran- 
scriber. The platform for the tran- 
scribing machine and compartments 
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The largest colonial structure in the world—the 
home office of the Aetna Life Insurance Company 
at Hartford, Connecticut—and its affiliates The 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company, The Stand- 
ard Fire Insurance Company, The Automobile 
Insurance Company of Hartford, Connecticut. 






and Waste with WNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Throughout the world men of bus- 
iness acknowledge the efficiency of 
the great insurance organizations 
... take off their hats to the im- 
mense volume of detail work such 
companies handle with phenom- 
enal speed, breath-taking accuracy 
and startling economies. 


No wonder then that it is a mat- 
ter of pride that such an outstand- 
ing organization as the Aetna affl- 
iates use great batteries of Under- 
wood Elliott Fisher Accounting 
Machines. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher makes 
three complete lines of accounting 
machines with a wide variety of 
models in each. Accountants will tell 
you that Underwood Elliott Fisher 
not only has just the right machine 
for every problem but a nation-wide 
organization to help in applying 
these machines to every business. 





Part of the battery of Underwood Elliott Fisher Machines used by Aetna Life in its Group Insurance 

Department. Aetna Life bas developed a speedy and accurate method of typing, adding and computing 

group insurance statements on these machines. Three distinct types of Accounting Machines are used in 
handling the business of this department. Underwood Elliott Fisher supplies all of them. 


No matter what your accounting 
problem may be just put it up to 
your own Accounting Department 
and Underwood Elliott Fisher. And 
remember when Underwood Elliott 
Fisher recommends a machine, you 
may be certain that it’s capable of 
doing your accounting job. Every 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Machine 
is backed by nation-wide, company- 
owned service facilities. 


Accounting Machine Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Accounting Machines ... Typewriters... Adding 

Machines... Carbon Paper, Ribbons 
and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World's Business \@ 
Copyright 1988, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
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for dictated records are part of the 
desk. All wires are concealed. Even 
the hearing tube is hidden, coming 
through a slot in the front of the desk. 

Altogether, it should be a great 
space and time saver. (4-21) 


Dictate As You Ge 


And there will probably be lots 
more work for these operators now 
that the business man has been of- 
fered a portable dictating machine 
which can be used almost anywhere 
on his travels—on ordinary house 
circuits, in trailers, plugged in on an 
automobile dashboard, an airplane, or 
any six-volt battery circuit. The ma- 
chine can be changed to suit varying 
currents merely by throwing a switch. 


(5-21) 


Away with Bucket and Dipper 


A portable drinking fountain has 
been developed to replace open buck- 
ets and dippers. A layer of insulat- 
ing material between the inner and 
outer galvanized jackets of the four- 
gallon-capacity water tank keeps the 
water at its original temperature for 
a considerable length of time. Water 
is delivered through a trigger-oper- 
ated bubbler. (6-21) 


For Writing on Glass 


Black and white inks for marking 
on glass beakers, porcelain surfaces 
and thermometers, as weil as for dec- 
orative effects, are now available. 
They will adhere when applied with 
a steel pen, and if set by the applica- 
tion of moderate heat, they cannot 
be removed completely by ordinary 
scraping. (7-21) 


Hold Elusive Bills 


Money won't slip through the 
fingers of the person counting it if 
he applies a new friction substance 
to his finger tips. Bookkeepers, sten- 
ographers, printers and clerks, too, 
will find it useful. It is harmless to 
the skin and will not soil or mark 
the paper, but it will make it easy to 
handle all sorts of paper, and separate 
sheets which have a tendency to cling 
together. (8-21) 

—A. M. Forses. 


* 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about any 
of these items which may mean $ and ¢ to 
the reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 
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TYPICAL 


For 56 consecutive years, Charles Miller has worked for 


Diebold Safe & Lock Company of Canton, Ohio; he started 


AMERICAN 
WORKMEN 


as a boy of 14 away back in 1882. A skilled craftsman, 
he needs every ounce of his craftsmanship in making pre- 


cision adjustments on the complicated locks of a bank-vault 


17th of a Series installation. 





For Your Information 





MONG the new booklets and cata- 

logues, obtainable direct from the 
companies listed, without charge : 

Pusn Book. Book of merchandise 
prizes for salesmen, including photographs 
of prizes, color cartoons, articles on sell- 
ing—all dressed up in a way to make a 
salesman’s—or anyone’s else—mouth water. 
Belnap & Thompson, Inc., Chicago, III. 

Girts. The 1938 line of a company 
which is doing notable things in the de- 
sign of metal products. Revere Copper & 
Brass, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Tite Conpurir. Tile conduit and filler 
insulation for underground steam or hot- 
water lines, including illustrations of the 
products and details of construction and 


application. American District Steam Co., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

FEDERAL CONTROL OF WAGES’ AND 
Hours. The case against Federal control. 
“The statement of a conviction rising from 
the will to perpetuate individual and in- 
dustrial freedom.” Machinery & Allied 
Products Institute, Chicago, III. 

Fine FisHtnc TACKLE. The opening 
of the fishing season isn’t so far off. Here’s 
a complete line of tackle for the time when 
fishing supersedes business—and tips on 
fly fishing, too. Shakespeare Co., Kalama- 
ZOO, Mich. 

THe JAcguarD INDustry. The rise, de- 
cline and current status and problems of a 
romantic branch of the textile industry. 
Industrial Commission, Paterson, N. J. 


SHOWMANSHIP. How moving pictures 
can be used to lift sales. Bell & Howell 
Co., Chicago, Il. 














COMMITTEE OF AWARD 
EVANS CLARK 


Director, 
Twentieth Century Fund 


DR. KARL T. COMPTON 


President, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 


ALVIN E. DODD 


President, 
American Management Ass’n. 


DR. JOHN H. FINLEY 
Editor-in-Chief, 
New York Times 


GENERAL HUGH S. JOHNSON 
VIRGIL JORDAN 


President, National Industrial 
Conference Board 


H. J. KENNER 


President, The Better Business 
Bureau of New York City 


DR. DONALD A. LAIRD 


Colgate University 


DR. CHRISTIAN F. REISNER 


Pastor, Broadway Temple 


RABBI STEPHEN S. WISE 


Free Synagogue 


DR. SHELBY M. HARRISON 


General Director, 
Russell Sage Foundation 


BENJAMIN A. JAVITS 


Lawyer and Author 


MATTHEW WOLL 


Vice-President, 
American Federation of Labor 


WHITING WILLIAMS 


Authority on Labor Relations 


DR. E. R. WEIDLEIN 


Director, Mellon Institute 


ORDWAY TEAD 


Authority on Economics 


DR. RUFUS B. VON KLEINSMID 


President, University of 
Southern California 


DR. B. C. FORBES 


Editor and Publisher 


Who In Industry 


Is Doing The Most 
To Humanize Business? 


The Eminent Committee Listed At The Left Has 
Pledged Itself To Select Towards The Close Of 
Each Year The Business Man Who During The 


Year Has Done Most To Humanize Business. 


To The Man Chosen For This Honor 
FORBES Will Present 


A GOLD MEDAL 
and 


AN ILLUMINATED SCROLL 


Each year some one employer or corporation head, above all 
others, plays an enviable role in creating better living condi- 
tions, better wages, better hours, better co-operation, better 


relationships or better employee understanding. 


To encourage humane business statesmanship, Fores has 
succeeded in enlisting the services of the group of eminent 
citizens here listed to select annually the member of the 
employing classes who has done most during each year to 


humanize business. 


The first selection and presentation will be made towards the 
end of 1938. 


Won’t you help the Committee make the 
selection truly representative of all in- 
dustries by nominating your candidate 
for this signal honor? Your recommen- 
dation will be given careful consideration 


by the Committee of Award. 
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when tolerance will be substituted 
for bitterness in ordering the affairs 
of this world. I believe in the creative 


| sie tts that the day will come 


power of human intelligence. I be- 
lieve that ideals of justice and right 
are bound to win in the long run 
against injustice and might. I believe 
that we can yet make this world a 
worthy and beautiful home to live in 
instead of a place to fight and starve 
in. This is my creed. 

—Joun D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. 


In this world you cannot get some- 
thing you have not worked for, unless 
someone has worked for something 
he did not get.—INDUSTRIAL AND 
ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY. 


If you would be successful, decide 
where you are going and start now. 
No race can be won until after a start 
has been made. 

—SELLING INSURANCE. 


Try to put well in practice what 
you already know; and in so doing 
you will, in good time, discover the 
hidden things you now inquire about. 
Practice what you know, and it will 
help to make clear what now you do 
not know. —REMBRANDT. 


There is no conflict between the 
Old and the New;; the conflict is be- 
tween the False and the True. 

—Henry VAN DyKE. 


If you pursue good with labor, the 
labor passes away but the good re- 
mains ; if you pursue evil with pleas- 
ure, the pleasure passes away and the 
evil remains. —CICERO. 


I am old fashioned. I am so old 
fashioned that I believe that this is 
God’s world and that no nation can 
long survive that recognition. Our 
social order of human society in 
America must become a spiritual or- 
ganism—a vital unity whose life is 
motivated by the highest code of mor- 
als, written and unwritten, to which 
the mind of man has reached. 


—C. F. McCompg, D.D. 


Labor disgraces no man; unfortu- 
nately you occasionally find men who 
disgrace labor. —U. S. GRANT. 





THOUGHTS 


on the business 
of life 


AUN 






















A TEXT 


Execute true judgment, and shew 
mercy and compassions every man 
to his brother.—Zechariah 7:9. 


Sent in by W. A. Huizinga, Chi- 
cago, Ill. What is your favorite 
text? A Forses book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 
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The peoples of democratic nations 
should realize that without co-opera- 
tion based on a mutual respect and 
understanding of individual view- 
points and problems, democracy is in 
grave danger of being crushed be- 
neath the marching feet of dictatorial 
powers. —Tue Lasour LEADER. 


No sadder proof can be given by a 
man of his own littleness than dis- 
belief in great men. —CARLYLE. 


Do not forget that you must face 
your customer after the goods are de- 
livered. —BENJAMIN HarRISON. 


He is not only idle who does noth- 
ing, but he is idle who might be bet- 
ter employed. —SOocraATEs. 


Seek those who find your road 
agreeable, your personality and mind 
stimulating, your philosophy accept- 
able, and your experience helpful. 
Let those who do not, seek their own 
kind. —HeEnri Fasre. 


The will to conquer sweeps all be- 
fore it. There is a psychological phe- 
nomenon in great battles which ex- 
plains and determines their results. 
One hundred thousand men leave ten 
thousand dead and _ acknowledge 
themselves beaten; they retreat be- 
fore victors who have lost as many 
men, if not more. Neither one side 
nor the other knows, when they fall 
back, what its own losses have been, 
nor how heavy those of the opposing 
forces; therefore it is not on account 
of material damage, still less from 
any computation of figures, that the 
loser gives up the struggle. 

—MarsHat Foc. 


The nearer you come into relation 
with a person, the more necessary do 
tact and courtesy become.—Ho.tmeEs. 





The antithesis of democracy is class 
dictatorship, whether by groups of 
bankers, investors, managers, politi- 
cians, lawyers or union members. 
Over a considerable part of the world 
the unspeakable doctrine is being 
preached that the ideal of a demo- 
cratic State is a snare and a delusion. 
A politician if he denies the existence 
of the essentials of democracy and de- 
nies it in such a way as to create class 
feeling, is not working in the interest 
of democracy even though he pro- 
tests to the high heavens that that is 
his objective. 

—Dr. Raymonp E. Motey. 


He that respects himself is safe 
from others; he wears a coat of mail 
that none can pierce.—LoNGFELLow. 


The blessings that come to one who 
is bubbling over with gratitude are 
likewise true with the one that is 
generous.—K. V. P. PHILOSOPHER. 


So when the crisis is upon you, re- 
member that God, like a trainer of 
wrestlers, has matched you with a 
tough and stalwart antagonist—that 
you may prove a victor at the Great 
Games. Yet without toil or sweat 
this may not be. —EPICTETUS. 


Try to realize all the blessings you 
have, and you will find perhaps that 
they are more than you suppose. 

—Lorp AVEBURY. 


Are you in earnest? Seize this 
very minute! What you can do, or 
think you can do, begin it !—GorTHE. 


He who foresees calamities suffers 
them twice over. —PorTEOUS. 


We're worn into grooves by Time 
—by our habits. In the end, these 
grooves are going to show whether 
we've been second rate or champions, 
each in his way in dispatching the 
affairs of every day. By choosing our 
habits, we determine the grooves into 
which Time will wear us; and these 
are grooves that enrich our lives and 
make for ease of mind, peace, happi- 
ness—achievement. 

—FRrRaNnK B. GILBERTH. 





In response to many requests 
from readers, a collection of the 
“Thoughts” which have appeared 
on this page during the last twenty 
years has been published in book 
form. It is now ready. See page 39. 
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A REPORT OF  Aeseructive 


Public Service 


BY A PUBLIC UTILITY SYSTEM 


IS informal report, for the year 1937, is 
submitted for the information of the gen- 
eral public. as well as the customers of the 
operating companies in the Commonwealth & 
Southern system and the security holders of 
The Commonwealth & Southern Corporation. 


The Commonwealth & Southern system con- 
sists of five northern and six southern operating 
companies which together serve electrically 
over 3,100 cities, towns and hamlets. They have 
an average population of 1,650 each. A total of 
over one million homes—634,000 in the north, 
446,000 in the south—are served. 


A large number of the customers live on 
farms or in outlying territory where costs of 
serving electricity—particularly transmission— 
are high in comparison with more densely 


populated areas. 


The operating companies are bound together 
by the unified sales promotion, engineering, 
operating and financing staffs of the non-profit 
Commonwealth & Southern service organiza- 
tion. This unified operation makes it possible 
for the operating companies to render the con- 
structive public service outlined here: 


FINANCING 


The service organization during the last 
three years has negotiated the refunding of 
$264,174,700 of outstanding bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks of the northern operating com- 
panies with new securities bearing lower rates 
of interest and dividends. As a result the north- 
ern companies effected savings of over three 
and one-half million dollars a year in interest 
and dividend charges. 


In the south, it has been wholly impossible 
to refund any of the outstanding securities of 
the operating companies because of the actual 
and potential competitive operations of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Also because the 
Federal Government, in that area,.is pursuing 
a policy of securing markets for T.V.A. power 
by free gifts to municipalities of 45% of the 
cost of new distribution systems with which to 
duplicate existing utility systems. 


e ILLINOIS ¢ INDIANA ¢ OHIO ¢ PENNSYLVANIA ¢ 


The senior securities of these southern op- 
erating companies, by reason of this activity of 
the Federal Government, are selling currently 
in the market at $88,000,000 less than their par 
value. This affects 83,000 owners of these 
securities. Moreover, 200,000 people own the 
stock of The Commonwealth & Southern Cor- 
poration whose investment, in turn, is depressed. 

Because of the inability of these companies 
to raise money in the open market, The Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corporation, in the last 
five years, has advanced to these southern 
companies approximately $30,000,000 from its 
own treasury, mainly for indispensable con- 
struction work. Thus have they continued effi- 
cient service to the 550,000 urban, suburban, 
farm, commercial and industrial users depen- 
dent upon them. 


CHEAP ELECTRICITY 


City and farm customers of Commonwealth & 
Southern system pay an average residential 
rate of 25% below the national average. They 
paid about 314 cents (average) per kilowatt 
hour for the year 1937. This is a lower average 
residential rate than is obtained in any other 
utility group in the United States. 


GREATER USES OF APPLIANCES 


For years the Commonwealth & Southern sys- 
tem has intensively promoted the use of all 
kinds of labor saving and convenience appli- 
ances in the home. Northern and southern com- 
panies cooperate with local dealers and help 
them arrange sales of equipment at prices and 
on monthly payments to suit all classes of cus- 
tomers. In 1937 net sales of appliances made by 
the system, itself, were about $17,500,000—a 
new high in appliance sales. 


RESULT—HIGHER K.W.H. USE 


As a result of these progressive policies, the 
average Commonwealth & Southern home—in 
the northern and southern territories—is using 
37% more electric service than is being used in 
the average American home. To state it another 


way, the average C. & S. home used close to 
1,100 kilowatthours of current in 1937—en- 
joyed an electrical standard of living one-third 
higher than the average U. S. home. 


BRINGING THE CITY TO THE FARM 


The companies in the system are and have 
been for years aggressively pushing rural elec- 
trification. More than 7,300 miles of new lines 
were built during 1937 to serve over 35,000 new 
rural customers while 15,000 new rural cus- 
tomers were being added to already existing 
lines. No other major system is doing more for 
rural electrification. 


HELPS CARRY THE TAX BURDEN 


Taxes of the Commonwealth & Southern 
system to various local, state and federal gov- 
ernmental agencies, amount to $18,337,000 for 
the twelve months ended November 30, 1937. 


STRUCTURE AND POLICY 


The Commonwealth & Southern Corporation 
has a simple, clear corporate structure. It di- 
rectly owns common stock and other securities 
of its operating companies and makes no profit 
on supervision, financing, engineering or from 
any other service. 

The Corporation considers that its function 
is to see that consumers of the system receive 
the largest possible use of energy at the lowest 
possible rates. Also, to give a diversity of in- 
vestment which, in the absence of government 
competition, should insure a stability of in- 
vestment to the thousands of individual owners 
of its securities. 

The Commonwealth & Southern system is 
now giving its consumers large average use of 
electric energy at low average rates. If taxes 
were not so high and if the southern companies 
could refund securities, the system could 
earn a satisfactory return for its investors and 
could spend a great deal more money expanding 
its facilities . .. and thus aid a general business 
recovery. 


WENDELL L. WILLKIE, President 


The Commonwealth & Southern 


CORPORATION 


TENNESSEE « ALABAMA « FLORIDA «GEORGIA ¢ MISSISSIPPI * SO. CAROLINA 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH—How conditions compare with a year ago 
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}- Kansas City, Mo. Ge Muskogee, Okla.; 
| Oklahoma City, Okla, Fort Smith, Ark.| 
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| Tulsa, Okla. Pittsburg, Kan: 
Kansas City, Kan. Ge 

Wichita, Kan. 


- Lawrence, Kan. 
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Los Angeles, Calif. 2+ 
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Pasadena, Calif. 2+ 
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Houston, Tex 

Dallas, Tex. * 

San Antonio, Tex 

Fort Worth, Tex. 2* 
“= El Paso, Tex. 3 

Shreveport, La. f 

Beaumont, Tex 


Austin, Tex 


Bakersfield, Calif. 2« 


Port Arthur, Tex 
Wichita Falls, Tex 
Abilene, Tex. 3+ 
Pine Bluff, Ark 
El Dorado, Ark 






HOW CONDITIONS ARE CHANGING 
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St. Louis, Mo. 
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~\_—- Springfield, Mi. 
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Sales Insurance for New Products 


Charles F. Kieser, 


Director of Research, 


and Dr. F. H. Clickner, 


The Borden Company 


As told to Daniel Minturn 


ERE is something that anyone can 
+i do to speed up the profits from 

new-products research and head 
off costly mistakes: Appoint sales- 
minded individuals to guide the 
laboratory men. 

This policy helped the Borden 
Company to bring out sixteen new 
products in 1937. A single group of 
these, with the addition of one older 
item, enabled us to reopen a plant 
which we had closed, to employ about 
40 ple there, and to add a sales 
potential of $1,500,000. 

To show how the plan works, let’s 
follow a single new idea from its birth 
clear through to its full growth as a 
member of our family of products. 

The idea may be born in the mind 
of almost any employee. Its con- 
ceiver will discuss it with his man- 
ager. If it seems good enough, the 
manager will write to the home office, 
and the letter will reach our Director 
of Research. (Naturally, though, 
most of the ideas come from execu- 
tives or others whose minds travel in 
creative channels. ) 

If the idea stands up under close 
scrutiny, the employee who conceived 
it or his manager is brought in for 
further discussion. If it still stands 
up, it goes before a committee. 

The committee, which consists of 
the general director of sales, the ad- 
vertising manager, and two or more 
heads of the departments which will 
deal with the finished product, out- 
lines an embryonic plan for the idea’s 
development. And—what is most 
important—the committee appoints a 
single sales-minded individual to 
guide that idea through the research 





HIGH-SPOT MAP 


In the majority of territories 
throughout the country business 
levels at present are  consider- 
ably below those of a _ year 
ago (as the percentage figures 
listed under the map show). This 
is true, also, of the majority of 
cities listed on the High-Spot Map. 
But under present conditions these 
are the best territories in which to 
concentrate sales efforts. 











laboratory and clear through to its 
adoption by the sales department. 

Then the laboratory technicians, in 
constant contact with the guide, set 
to work. 

When the new product is fairly well 
along—say 75 per cent. developed— 
preliminary market research is con- 
ducted. This serves to clarify the 
work of the sales-minded guide, and 
to help him to avoid mistakes. 

When the product reaches its final 
touching-up stage—say 90 per cent. 
developed—the advertising agency is 
called in for very thoroughgoing mar- 
ket research. 

The last step comes when the sales 
department is handed a new product 
whose market is already known, 
whose generic plan of promotion and 
advertising has already been laid out, 
and whose entire growth and devel- 
opment has been guided from the 
dominant viewpoint of sales. 


Twelve New Products a Year 


This method will work in any field, 
from the simplest of consumer prod- 
ucts to the most technical of industrial 
ones. We know, because new prod- 
ucts which the Borden Company has 
developed are sold to buyers in all of 
those fields. 

Our research program this year is 
going to cost something like $400,000. 
We have not segregated the market- 
research item from that, because we 
have long since passed the days when 
we saw any functional difference be- 
tween laboratory research and market 
research. In all sales efforts, at least, 
each is part of the other. 

This program will yield at least 
twelve new products this year, pos- 
sibly more. New products, of course, 
cannot be released at too rapid a rate, 
for the sales divisions which cover 
various fields cannot be fed new prod- 
ucts faster than they can digest them. 
But with products developed from 
sales-minded viewpoints, digestion is 
rapid. 

We obtain still another value from 
a program like this. When buyers 
find that the research behind the new 
product has been conducted in this 
way, their sales resistance often 
crumbles. For any angle of research 
which the product developer has 
neglected is likely to be one which the 
buyers’ organizations will have to 
cover before they can get real profits 
from that new product. And buyers 
who know that the new product has 
been developed under the tutelage of 
sales-minded research-guiding indi- 
viduals are unlikely to fear dis- 
appointment, or that further research 


PARE 
TIME 


TRAINING 


for the 
Alert Business Man 


Recent changes in business de- 
mand for the executive new 
business equipment — not only 
the methods and procedure and 
knowledge effective today but 
those essential to meet further 
changes and developments. The 
1938 LaSalle training meets 
these 1938 requirements— 
equips you to deal with things 
as they are and are to be—not 
as they “used to be.” You should 
know about this modern authori- 
tative home study training— 
available for the executive who 
wants to earn more by knowing 
more—who wants a future in- 
stead of a question mark—who 
wishes to compel larger success. 
Tell us the branch of special- 
ized training which appeals to 
you—whether accountancy, 
business management, traffic 
management, law, salesmanship, 
etc.—which business field you 
are interested in. The complete 
information will come to you 
immediately and without cost 
or obligation. 


LASALLE EXTENSION 
LASALLE EXTENSION, Dept. 2364-R 
Michigan Ave. at Forty-First St., Chicago 


Kindly send me full information about 
your training in 


(Here indicate the field of business in which 
you are interested) 
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He Invented Lew-Pressure Selling 


(Continued from page 13) 


ing on the big corporation’s early 
abandonment of the idea. Even yet, 
many eminent automotive authorities 
declare free wheeling was basically 
right and should have been pushed 


to make the public accept it. Weaver, 


if one should argue this with him, 
would quote another one of his fav- 
orite home-grown maxims: 

“One of the most expensive mis- 
takes in business is to confuse what 
people really ought to think with 
what they actually do think.” 

The free-wheeling research among 
car-buyers, fragmentary as it admit- 
tedly was by modern standards, was 
so novel and compelling an idea that 
someone up above decided it should 
be given a better tryout. General 
Motors of Canada was picked for the 
test because it afforded a chance to 
do it all the way across the continent, 
in city and country, on a population 
about the same as New York City’s. 
So, to Oshawa went Weaver. 

What happened then is marketing 
history. For one thing it marked the 
birth of the illustrated questionnaire. 
Weaver made his questions clear with 
simple little pictures, he made an- 
swering them almost effortless by let- 
ting folks check a square instead of 
writing out their answers. But the 
obstinate Canadians simply failed to 
return his questionnaires; he might 
as well have dropped them in the 
furnace. 


Digging Deep in Buying Psychology 


Experiments disclosed that what 
ailed the investigation was the in- 
herent interest in the questionnaires. 
They were so interesting, and so 
valuable an aid in picking out a car 
by points of value, that the thrifty 
recipients tucked them away for fu- 
ture reference. Weaver sent them du- 
plicates for their archives, they an- 
swered the questions in unbelievable 
volume, and the deed was done. 

When reports on the Canadian ex- 
periment struck Detroit, Customer 
Research was set up in a modest set 
of Detroit offices. What happened on 
the Canadian tryout was merely a 
study of buying habits and car design. 
In the States, Buck Weaver began 
delving into buying psychology. He 
has turned up more facts in this field 
than were previously known to the 
combined forces of all business, and 
he is still at it. 

He will obstinately deny any sales 
intent until he actually convinces you 
he means it. But you can get him to 
admit—by leading questions and in- 
criminating admissions on apparently 
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irrelevant points until he is all snarled 
up and has to come clean !—that his 
work has some by-product value as 
a means of influencing prospects 
toward the true faith of General Mo- 
tors. For instance, he reluctantly con- 
fesses that he has to change his mail- 
ing lists every year without fail. 
“After a year of our questionnaires, 
there is a danger of them becoming 
biased toward General Motors prod- 
ucts,” he falters under your grueling. 
“That’s natural, because we keep ask- 
ing them whether they like such and 
such a thing, or dislike it. They can’t 
help noticing eventually that the 
things they like are more and more 
in evidence on General Motors cars. 


“Just Because It’s Interesting—” 


“People like you keep coming 
around here,” he launches his own in- 
dictment, “and say we try to sell our 
products by our questionnaires. We 
don’t try to sell them. We do try 
to get scientifically dependable facts. 
Just because we try to make it in- 
teresting for the public to give us 
these facts doesn’t keep it from being 
scientific.” 

It is generally recognized in the 
automobile industry that about two- 
thirds of the folks who buy new auto- 
mobiles walk in the front door un- 
known as live prospects to the deal- 
er, and only one-third of the buyers 
are first turned up by the salesmen. 
Pretty plainly, then, most automo- 
bile sales are in the making before 
ever the dealer gets a crack at the 
customer. And, just as plainly, under 
such circumstances the prospect is 
hungry for authoritative information 
to help him make up his mind—but 
he is reluctant about going to the 
dealer until he is ready to buy. 

It is to serve such a purpose that 
Weaver designed his Automobile 
Buyer's Guide, with its sub-title “A 
Yearbook of Automotive Progress.” 
Says he, “After we find out what the 
customers want, is there anything 
unscientific or improper about giv- 
ing them tools with which they can 
figure out for themselves which car on 
the market best suits their require- 
ments ?” 

Weaver calls this giving them the 
materials for intelligent buymanship. 
He also refers to it as low-pressure 
selling. In low-pressure selling, as 
he sees it, you first of all turn out a 
good product and then help the pros- 
pect to convince himself of its merits. 

Most people have some difficulty 
getting the idea of this low-pressure 
stuff. It is on a different wave length 
from the usual advertising material. 
And, as its inventor loves to point 
out, the one bad feature of customer 





research and low-pressure. selling is 
that it’s not spectacular. 

When you persistently chase down 
the facts, however, you find an occa- 
sional nugget of result which is not 
a fortune, but a start toward one. 
You wheedle out of a Buick dealer 
the knowledge that he took a list of 
hopeless prospects and gave them a 
course of funny-looking question- 
naires and quaint books. Thereby he 
salvaged one name in six into a buy- 
er, another one in six into a live pros- 
pect for a future sale. You discover 
here a trace, there a trace, and begin 
to suspect there may be something in 
this which does not meet the eye. 

It is a fair assumption that even 
the General Motors folks hardly 
realize what they have in customer 
research and its accompanying phe- 
nomena. At risk of jumping to a 
conclusion—always a grave peril 
when dealing with a professional un- 
derstating, fact-loving, lie-lower and 
heckler like Weaver—there seems 
ground for doubting whether even he 
knows yet how big a thing he has. 
He practically fell into it by accident 
with his free-wheeling investigation 
seven or eight years ago, and he has 
ever since been stumbling upon new 
facts and new techniques so rapidly 
that he has hardly had time to pause 
and find out what the score is. 

An outsider who admittedly thinks 
that Henry Grady Weaver has real- 
ly got something there may conceiv- 
ably be permitted to deliver a few 
broad opinions in passing. The most 
important is that customer research 
may be the usable cure for the prob- 
lems attendant upon specialization, 
which in itself is one of the biggest 
problems that afflict Big Business. 


For That Jovian Viewpoint 


This technique extracts from the 
buying public, with a precision and 
ingenuity to appal a simple fellow, a 
bulk of information which is beyond 
all disputing. This information, spread 
impartially over the men who make 
the major decisions of product and 
policy and operation, gives them the 
basis for making sound decisions. It 
provides the unbiased facts that per- 
mit sales and engineering and ser- 
vice men a Jovian detachment of 
viewpoint. 

They can, thus equipped, stand on 
the outside looking in. For the first 
time it is both rationally and emo- 
tionally possible for departmental ex- 
ecutives of less than celestial perfec- 
tion to be magnificently impersonal. 
And the odd thing about it is that 
in practice it seems to work out this 
way an astounding proportion of the 
time. 
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“Stop Big Business and 








You'll Stop Me!” 


(Continued from page 15) 


could have no business. The Golden 
Rule is still an indispensable guide, 
even for 1938, and we believe will be 
for years to come. 


R. H. Dickman, 


President, The New Bremen Broom 
Co., New Bremen, Ohio 


® We do not believe that big business 
should be curbed except where it 
might indulge in unfair and unethical 
business practices. Our experience 
has been that when big business is 
enjoying prosperity, we ourselves 
have good business, and when big 
business is unduly curbed and is not 
enjoying prosperity, we are unable to 


prosper. y 
A. B. Kuhn, 
President, Fiber Manufacturing Co., 
Newton, N. C. 


* I am not in favor of curbing big 
business. Curbing big business will 
hurt my business. It will create more 
distrust and fear and cause more un- 


employment. CW.M 
. W. Moore, 


President, Junction City Mfg. 
Co., Junction City, Ga. 


* We are a small company employ- 
ing from fifteen to thirty people ac- 
cording to the state of trade. We have 
had as neighbors the.General Electric 
Company “with whom we have been 
more or less in competition,” as well 
as the International Harvester Com- 
pany. During the past twenty-two 
years, we have had no cause for com- 
plaint and several causes for being 
thankful for assistance they have 
given us. So that, as far as we are 
concerned, there is no need for any 
curbing of their activities. 


L. Sykes, 


General Manager, Anylite Electric 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


* I am positively not in favor of curb- 
ing big business. Times have changed. 
Big business helps small business and 
neither can prosper with too much 
government control. 


D. G. Madden, 


President, Tennessee Packing 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


* I think reasonable enforcement of 
the provisions of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law is all right. Aside from 
that, curbing or otherwise interfering 
with big business would almost cer- 
tainly hurt the furniture-manufactur- 
ing industry. When big business is 
going strong, we prosper. 

In no small measure, I believe, has 
the efficiency of big business contrib- 


uted to the holding down of the cost 
of living for everybody. But for the 
modern and efficient methods now 
used by the big tobacco people, I 
expect cigarettes would cost 20c to 
25c¢ a pack—instead of 15c. If made 
by a small manufacturer, I expect the 
car I drive would have cost at least 
a couple of hundred dollars more. 
Similar examples could be cited by 
the dozens. 

Generally speaking, right now I.am 
not in favor of the Government doing 
anything about businesses—big or 
little. We are willing to forego such 
help as might be given us directly 
from Washington if only Washington 
will agree not to impose hardships 
on us. 

Possibly, if the activities of big 
business treaded on my toes, I might 
feel a little different in the matter. 


R. P. Gravely, 


President, Gravely Novelty 
Furniture Co., Martinsville, Va. 


® Big business should be curbed. My 
reason for believing this is that a 
monopoly of big business is harmful, 
not only to business men, small or 
large, but to the entire population of 
our country. 

As to my business, I can say that, 
at present, I do not mind fair com- 
petition but I do mind a monopoly 
on business, especially in my dealings 
with certain industries. 

I believe that one of the evils of 
big business is price fixing as this 
should be against the principles of our 
form of government. 


A. Close, 


President, Close Manufacturing 
Co., Boston, Mass. 


© In my understanding of big busi- 
ness, I am certainly in favor of it. For 
due to its efficient production and 
merchandising efforts, it has been able 
to bring the price of the majority of 
the luxury items within the reach of 
the average individual. 

Big business, in my estimation, has 
always been a help to the small manu- 
facturer, as the large volume of pur- 
chasing that the big companies do has 
helped the smaller manufacturer to 
reduce his overhead, and in this way 
reduce his selling price. As a result, 
his product can be used not only by 
the large business but the price be- 
comes within the reach of the smaller 
manufacturers as well. I do not feel 
that breaking up the large business 
into smaller units would be of any 
help to the small manufacturer, such 
as ourselves, but would have a tenden- 
cy to increase our merchandising costs 
and therefore reduce our net profits. 


R. G. Haskins, 
President, R. G. Haskins Co., 
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LAMPS CHANGE, TOO! 





Faries Guardsman F, : 
lamps are new, mod- patent 
ern, and extremely GUARDSMAN 


efficient. Due to their Jr. 

patented design, 

they are free from 

glare and annoying 

shadows. They shed Model 2242 
Price $11.00 


a bright yet restful 
light, having the tex- 
ture of daylight, scientifically redirected 
with proper intensity to all points on the 
lighted area. Users experience relief 
from eye-strain and fatigue. 

These lamps will dignify and harmonize 
with other furnishings, while their finishes 
of electroplate over brass keep them look- 
ing new. 

Enjoy Guardsman comfort today! If your 
dealer cannot supply you, please write us. 
FARIES MANUFACTURING CO. 
and S. Robert Schwartz Div. F 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 











Common Sense 
Guidance 
in 
Common Stock 
Seleetion 


The intelligent investor, seeking a 
practical and economical guide to 
profitable investment will derive 
valuable help from Moody’s Stock 
Survey. 


This weekly publication suggests 
specific issues for purchase, sale or 
exchange; discusses specific indus- 
tries, their securities and investment 
possibilities. Subscribers also may 
consult with Moody’s staff on indi- 
vidual problems. 


Why not determine for yourself how 
helpful Moody’s Stock Survey can 
be to youP Yearly subscription is 
$100. Specimen copy containing cur- 
rent recommendations will be for- 
warded upon request. 


MOODY'S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


JOHN MOODY, President 
65 Broadway New York City 





Chicago, IIl. 
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EVERY investor should read this inter- 
esting booklet by Denber Simkins, na- 
tionally known writer on economic affairs. 
It shows why many people lose in the 
Stock Market. Explains the most depend- 
able method of forecast. Proves that this 
method has produced good results in the 
past. Shows how YOU may take advan- 
tage of it. A copy of “MAKING MONEY 
IN STOCKS” will be sent to you ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. No obligation. Just address 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 724, Chimes Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 








Up or Down 
in 1938? 


A Definite Forecast! 


A year ago the Institute was 100% 
correct in its forecast of a severe 


stock market recession in 1937. 


Our forecast for 1938 now available. 
Send for a free copy—FF-1 


American Institute of Finance 
137 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 











Send this advertisement 
for 2 weeks free trial 


The Gartley 
Weekly Stock 
Market Review 


A ten-page weekly analysis of stock 
price trends; a specific technical 
review of from 30 to 40 stocks and 
other important and valuable market 
comment and opinion. Prepared by 
H. M. Gartley and his associates, 
outstanding authorities on the tech- 
nical interpretation of stock price 
movements. F 


H. M. Gartley, Inc. 


76 William Street, New York 














COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


=} The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 


Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 45, quarterly, $1.5@ per share 


Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 35, quarterly, $1.25 per share 





5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 24, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on February 15, 1938, to holders of 
record at close of business January 20, 1938. 

How.anp H. Pett, Jr., 
January 6, 1938 Secretary 














LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE” 


January 21, 1938. 
Ts Board of Directors on January 19th, 
1938 declared a quarterly di-idend of 
$1.62 per share on the outstanding $6.58 
Cumulative Preferred Stock of this Com- 
pany, payable on the 15th day of February, 
1938 to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on the 29th day of January, 1938. 
Checks will be mailed. 

DAVID BERNSTEIN 

Vice-President & Treasurer 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


James 6. Donley 


technical analysis of the current 

stock market. Some more-than- 
casual reference to outside influences 
seems justified by the fact that the 
stock market, like business, has in 
recent years and months come in- 
creasingly under the pall of perverse 
politics. 

To all appearances, investment con- 
fidence is but a shadow of what it 
ought to be. In the first place, a 
Government grown calloused to con- 
tinued huge deficits makes frugal and 
hard-headed people acutely sensitive 
of danger to their savings and invest- 
ments. Not only has the Adminis- 
tration failed to show the slightest 
awareness that it is barging toward 
bankruptcy, but it is finding itself 
rather unconvincing in its efforts, at 
this late hour, to “reassure business.” 
Business, having learned that there 
is considerable latitude between New 
Deal promises and New Deal per- 
formances, requires something more 
dependable than words to convince it 
that America is going to be permitted 
to go ahead in the old, tried and true 
ways of individual initiative. 

It seems to this writer that the 
stumbling blocks are debt, distrust 
and doubt, and that it is going to be 
difficult to get over any one of them. 
Failure to hurdle those obstacles 
would signify more depression and 


l’ IS pretty difficult to hold a coldly 


DAILY AVERAGE OF FIFTY STOCKS 





deflation. We can get over them by 
the liberal use of common sense, 
courage, co-operation, capital and 
credit. 

Internally, the stock market has 
met a check on two counts. The rails 
have failed in an attempt to “confirm” 
the previous industrial advance by 
topping their high of Dec. 21. That 
left the industrials one jump ahead 
and caused so much distrust of their 
position that they were checked at 
their high of Nov. 12. Up to this 
writing (Jan. 24), the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average has fluctuated since 
Jan. 11 within the 130-135 range, in 
round figures. Lately it has hugged 
the lower level, and with the rails 
heavy to weak the odds would seem 
to favor its breaking out of that range 
on the down-side. 

For a time the industrial section 
was probably overstimulated by the 
“preparedness” theme, which brought 
buying into the aviations, shipbuild- 
ing-steels, shipbuilding shares and 
some of the metals. But sogginess of 
the rails has dampened sentiment all 
around. The Dow-Jones rail average, 
after approximating on Jan. 10 its 
Dec. 21 high, has sagged off persist- 
ently until no more than a large frac- 
tion separates it from its bear market 
“closing low” of Dec. 28—28.91. Sec- 
ondary railroad bonds have suffered 
severely. 

To sum up: The market has been 
at its best, but none too good, on the 
defensive. On the offensive, it has 
made a flat failure of the expected 
intermediate rally. On general prin- 
ciples, we would be inclined to expect 
another retreat, and if the industrial 
average breaks below its recent nar- 
row range on any considerable vol- 
ume, such a decline might go rather 
deep. A new low for the railroad 
average would also be a danger signal. 
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WALL STREET POINTERS 





Stocks That May 
Stage a Rally 


HE writer’s opinion of the market 

[ exten can best be summed up 
by a few quotations from recent 
articles. 

Nov. 1, 1937.—“It is likely that 
the low prices made on October 19th 
marked the bottom for many stocks 
for some time to come.” 

Dec. 1, 1937.—‘‘Many stocks are 
dragging near the bottom . . . there 
is a possibility . . . of a base being 
formed in preparation for a rally. 
That would be logical and normal, 
particularly if aided by developments 
at Washington.” 

Dec. 15, 1937.—“It appears that 
the liquidating movement has run 
its course for the time being, and that 
a normal rally is in progress during 
which, in the next several months, it 
is possible that leading stocks might 
recover about one-third to one-half of 
their recent losses.” 

Jan. 1, 1938.—“It is too late to be 
rampantly bearish. . . . My opinion 
is that higher prices are likely be- 
tween now and the Spring months.” 


What Will Congress Do? 


Jan. 15, 1938.—‘During the last 
few weeks the market has refused to 
break under an avalanche of bad 
news. This is probably an impressive 
and significant symptom of a forth- 
coming recovery in the prices of most 
stocks, which recovery might be ex- 
tensive if real good news appears.” 

It is a fact that the market has 
acted excellently during recent weeks. 
Disturbing remarks made by Govern- 
ment officials have had little or no ef- 
fect, perhaps due to the belief that 
Congress will not further disturb bus- 
iness or deepen the depression bv 
passing radical legislation, despite 
Presidential urging. There should be 
some recovery in business this Spring. 

The shipbuilding and airplane in- 
dustries are already well booked with 
orders. 

Should an increase in railroad 
freight rates be granted, even as little 
as 8 per cent., a definite stimulus to 
business would be provided. It is 
scarcely conceivable that the applica- 
tion for increased rates will be com- 
pletely refused. (Should that unex- 


pectedly occur, a revision in stock 
market ideas would be promptly nec- 


essary. ) 
If an increase is given of 8 per cent. 


or more, | would recommend the pur- 
chase of: New York Central; South- 
ern Pacific; Southern Railway pref. ; 
Atlantic Coast Line; Great Northern 
pref. ; Pullman; Am. Steel Foundries ; 
Budd Mfg. (as a speculation). 

Should the railroads be once again 
in financial position to do so, large 
orders will doubtless be placed for 
new, modern freight and passenger 
cars. 

In some industries consumption is 
reported as greater than production, 
and retail trade has recently been rea- 
sonably satisfactory. Farmers’ pur- 
chasing power continues good. In 
many lines burdensome inventories 
have been worked down. 

It is true that there are many dis- 
turbing factors in all directions both 
here and abroad. In Britain, for in- 
stance, the recession in activity has 
continued, and it is reported that the 
growing pressure of vacant space is 
beginning to depress the demand for 
new houses. 

It is also well to keep in the back 
of one’s mind that the average low of 
Dow-Jones industrial bear markets 
has been 53, compared with the recent 
low of 112. (Lack of a strained credit 
condition, and prevailing abnormally 
low money rates are probably the 
main reason for the market not being 
lower at this time.) Nevertheless, 
there is a possibility of a rally in these 
averages to the 150 level before a 
decline which might lead to new lows 
begins, and there is a chance (no 
guaranteed certainty) that the follow- 
ing stocks will recover to about the 
prices stated below. Stop-loss pro- 
tection should be used 3 under this 
year’s lows, for protection against the 
unforeseeable. 


Possible 
Price 
Spring 
Present or 
price Summer 
Am. Agri. Chemical....... 62 80 
eine ce sid soe aaa os 95 130 
a 65 90 
Perr re 59 75 
SR SR ics cctensesee 36 45 
Timken-Detroit Axle ..... 13 20 
i ckithatenecenses 44 60 
Holland Furnace .......... 21 35 
ES Ee 10 15 
Butleg Bros. NES ed siecanes 20 25 
OS ae ee ee 62 75 
a 43 55 
FR, II oo ccc sexes 52 70 
ER icine a: winked escies ses 15 20 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 24 40 
OS Sr 19 40 
WN ogi visio aiwa eis 35 50 
Bethlehem Steel .......... 62 80 
SN tne awa w adit viens 30 45 
Diversification is urged. 
Jan. 21. 
* 


Advance release by air mail of this regu- 
lar article will be sent to interested read- 
ers on the day of its writing. Rates on 
request, 











What 12 STOCKS 


Do Experts Favor 
for 1938? 


A= UNITED OPINION 
report, just prepared, lists 
the 12 issues most recommended 
by leading financial authorities 
for appreciation in 1938. This 
exclusive list is obtainable from 
no other source. 
Experience has shown that 
stocks recommended by 
three or more financial ex- 
perts almost invariably show 
better than average appre- 
ciation. 
You may have an introductory 
copy of this valuable 12-stock 
report without obligation. 


Send for Bulletin FM-3 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ r Boston, Mass. 











ConTINENTALCANCOMPANY lnc. 
The first quarter Interim divi- 


dend of fifty cents (50¢) per 
share on the common stock of 
this Company has been declared 
payable February 15, 1938, to 


stockholders of record at the 
clese ef business January 25, 1938. Books will 


met close. 5 8 JEFFRESS, JR‘, Treasurer. 
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What 


Industries 
Will Lead? 


e Each year brings its crop of 
new market leaders. 


e Motors were the pace makers 
in‘35, metals in ‘36, and steels 
in ‘37. What group will lead 
in 1938? 


Special Reports 
e We have just prepared a spe- 
cial set of Reports giving our 
selections for the coming 
months. A free copy will be 
sent on request. 


Babson’s Reports 


Dept. 76-1, Babson Park, Mass. 


Send complimentary copy of reports 
on the industries of 1938. 





NAME 





ADDRESS 
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What Readers Say 


For Better Annual Reports 


We thought the article “Companies: Pep 
Up Your Annual Reports!” [Forses, Jan. 
1, p. 12] was very good and have made use 
of some of the suggestions, as well as some 
of our own, in getting up our report, which 
is entirely different from any that we have 
submitted to our stockholders heretofore.— 
A. L. FREEDLANDER, president, The Dayton 
Rubber Manufacturing Company, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


We are sending you a copy of our annual 
statement. Beginning in 1934, all of our 
published statements have been constructed 
on the premises that complete, frank data— 
presented so that the layman could grasp 
the important facts easily—represented a 
welcome revision in banking routine. 

That and other elements of our general 
policy have received strong public approval, 
as is evidenced by our excellent growth. 
It is also encouraging to observe a trend 
toward more complete, understandable re- 
ports.—Grorce B. Everitt, chairman, Mer- 
chandise National Bank, Chicago, III. 





Erratum 


In your December 1 issue on page 22 
{Lifting the Washington Lid] your Mr. 
Lawrence Sullivan seems to be a bit con- 
fused about the normal corporate income- 
tax rates. He quotes the income-tax rate 
at 7 per cent. to 15 per cent., also states 
the new schedule is expected to start at 8 
per cent. 

Attached you will find a corporation in- 
come-tax return for the calendar year of 
1936. You will notice the normal tax rate 
on this 1936 return starts at 8 per cent. 
and goes through to 15 per cent. You 
might send this return on to Mr. Sullivan 
for future reference—R. H. Lewis, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

I apparently confused the 8 per cent. 


Industry Turns to 
Automatic Controls 


(Continued from page 18) 


ting down surges in water works and 
electrical generating equipment ; stop- 
ping tank overflows in dye houses; 
eliminating overheating and spoilage 
in the food industries; preventing 
“freezing” and machine clogging in 
plastic and die-casting plants ; cutting 
down overprocessing in chemical 
plants, and obviating many other pen- 
alties which had to be paid in the 
days when machines did not change 
their rates of operations until over- 
loading or underloading had actually 
occurred. 

Automatic clocks change the set- 
ting of thermostats and other con- 
trols so that plants and processes are 
ready to begin operating when em- 
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tax rate with the 7 per cent. beginning 
bracket on the undivided-profits surtax. 
However, the increase tentatively agreed 
upon was 1 per cent., beginning at 8 in- 
stead of 7. My judgment is that the House 
will pass the present bill, which calls for 
a modification of the undivided profits tax; 
but that the Senate will kick out the whole 
arrangement. In no case, however, will 
the action affect 1937 returns —LAWRENCE 
SULLIVAN. 


Value 


I must say that I have never enjoyed 
or received as much value from any other 
magazine as I have from Forses.—Lewis 
M. Carter, Chadron, Neb. 





Coming in Forbes 


DIESELS! DIESELS! DIESELS! 


Diesel production hits all-time high 
in 1937. General Motors goes in for 
mass production of diesel units. Cat- 
erpillar Tractor sets new record for 
single-company diesel output. What’s 
behind all the excitement? Is it a 
false alarm? Or the real thing? 


ARE FAIR-PRICE LAWS DOOMED? 


Most states have them. Some busi- 
ness men like them, some hate them. 
What are they doing to distribution? 
To manufacturing? And can they 
stand the strain of opposition, of a 
declining price level? 


MOST-ASKED QUESTIONS ON 
INCOME TAXES 


A tax expert delves into the most- 
frequently-asked questions about in- 
come taxes, and comes up with a 
timely report which gives clear, au- 
thoritative answers. 











ployees arrive in the morning. Some 
clocks even change the relative in- 
fluence of various control points over 
their valves; in a roofing factory, for 
example, the control points at the 
asphaltum vats have principal con- 
trol in the morning, while clocks hand 
the command over to those at the 
asphaltum-using machines later on. 
Modern oil stills have as many as 
three hundred interlocked and clock- 
adjusted control points, as contrasted 
with the old-fashioned line-up of one 
thermostat and one pressure gauge. 
The clocks can make as many as fifty 
changes of control settings, with ac- 
curacies of seconds in hours. 

The safety features of automatic 
controls are valuable. In rubber mills, 
human errors sometimes allowed 
poisonous fumes to escape from a 
mixing process out into the work- 
rooms. Now, an automatic control 








New Men in Big Jobs 


George A. Tomlinson has been 
elected president of the Alleghany 
Corporation. 

Edward F. Callahan has been elect- 
ed vice-president of the International 
General Electric Company. 

N. W. Rice has been elected presi- 
dent of the United States Smelting, 
Refining and Mining Company, suc- 
ceeding C. A. Hight, who becomes 
chairman of the board. 

Leonard Ginsberg has been elect- 
ed president of Hearn Department 
Stores, Inc. Maurice Levin, former 
president, becomes chairman of the 
board. 

John H. Hinman of Montreal has 
been elected president of the Canadian 
International Paper Company. 

H. A. Batten, president of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., has been elected 
a director of the First National Bank, 
of Philadelphia, following in the foot- 
steps of two late presidents of the 
national advertising company—F. 
Wayland Ayer and Wilfred W. Fry. 

William Fulton Kurtz has been 
elected president of the Pennsylvania 
Company for Insurances on Lives 
and Granting Annuities of Philadel- 
phia. He succeeds C. S. Newhall, 
who becomes chairman of the board. 

Charles S. Munson has been elected 
a director of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 

J. F. Kelley, Jr., export manager 
of the Electric Storage Battery Com- 
pany, has been elected president of 
the Overseas Automotive Club, Inc. 





will not allow the doors to be opened 
to dump a batch until the fumes have 
been exhausted. Automatic controls 
can be located at places where the 
use of human control would create a 
dangerous hazard. And automatic 
controls are saving many lives in the 
automatic feeding of dangerous ma- 
chines, the ejecting of hot or sharp- 
edged products, the raising of shields 
between workmen and temperature 
dangers, and the stopping of machines 
the instant any man gets into a danger 
zone. 

All in all, automatic controls are 
making millions of dollars’ worth of 
production equipment obsolete, tak- 
ing the shackles off product design- 
ers, saving lives, creating more goods 
and jobs for everyone, taking a hand 
in consumer protection, and provid- 
ing one of the few clear guide posts 
to the more abundant life. 
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At Last—the BOOK Countless FORBES Readers Demanded We Publish 


639 Enlightened Messages to Stimulate 


Successful Thinking in To-day’s Headlong World! 


“THOUGHTS ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE” 
Edited by B. C. FORBES 


Features 639 inspired, informative, stimulating selec- 
tions gathered during twenty years of discriminating 
reading by the staff of Forpes MaGazIne. 


Hundreds of pages of wisdom, philosophy, inspiration from 
such sages of the past as Lincoln, Pasteur, Thoreau, Con- 
fucius, Disraeli, Goethe, Napoleon, Ruskin, Cicero, Voltaire, 
Washington, Jefferson, Emerson, Twain, Webster, Milton, 
Tolstoi, Ingersoll, Dumas, Shakespeare, Edison, Coolidge, 
Lowell, Hubbard, Swinburne, Steinmetz, as well as thought- 
provoking expressions from present-day leaders in all fields, 
such as John D. Rockefeller, Owen D. Young, Henry Ford, 
Albert Einstein, Babson, Walter C. Teagle, Charles Evans 
Hughes, George M. Verity, Walter Lippmann, Dr. John H. 


What Readers 
Are Saying: 


“Have just finished reading your 
new book ‘Thoughts on the Busi- 
ness of Life” It is a gem of the 


first water.” 
G. J. K., Colorado 


“Am delighted with my copy of 
‘Thoughts on the Business of Life.’ 
Please send eighteen additional 
copies for distribution to our sales- 
men. 


M. E. M., Cincinnati, Ohio 


“Congratulations on the epic re- 
sults achieved in your ‘Thoughts 
on the Business of Life’ It is the 
most enlightening guidebook for 
the proper method of attaining 
success it has been my good for- 
tune to study.” 
F.J.McK., New York, N.Y. 


“After reading a copy of ‘Thoughts : : 
on the Business of Life; I was so 
impressed I want 100 additional 
copies for distribution to our per- 
sonnel.” 


J. M. J., Detroit, Michigan 





Only $2.00 Each 
MAIL COUPON AT RIGHT! 


Finley, Edward R. Stettinius, Charles M. Schwab, Eugene 
G. Grace, Dr. A. Edwin Keigwin, Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, Charles F. Kettering, Daniel Willard, J. Kindleberger, 
Rabbi Wise, Thomas J. Watson, Henry L. Doherty, Win- 
throp W. Aldrich, Dr. Christian F. Reisner, Charles R. Gay, 
David Sarnoff, Nicholas Murray Butler and hundreds of 
others as outstanding. 


You will find this book a helpful guide in performing the 
daily tasks with refreshed cheerfulness, resolution and faith. 
Request your copy of “Thoughts on the Business of Life” 
TO-DAY on the convenient coupon below. Examine this 
usable book when it arrives. If it doesn’t give you two 
dollars’ worth of information, inspiration and cheer, return 
it and we will refund your purchase price. Attractive gift 


card bearing your name as donor will be sent on request on 
gift orders. 
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120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


4 on the Business of Life.” 
4 remittance 0 
for sales tax on New York City orders.) 


Enclosed 
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[7 ORDER HERE-——- 
7 %;,C;, FORBES PUB. CO. T 2-1 


/ Send me ......... copies of “Thoughts 
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Thous. Book 

Shares Value 
753 = $il 
2,542 15 
1,500 12 
4,153 15 
752 23 
2,214 86 
1,772 33 
2,474 61 
600 108 
2,004 Nil 
1,008 14 
768 12 
10,045 12 
2,802 31 
2,192 26 
450 148 
18,685 128 
3,134 25 
400 15 
8,674 56 
4,065 14 
587 23 
2,427 260 
2.664 53 
225 32 
1,106 11 
2,563 124 
390 32 
438 44 
2,098 13 
3,192 115 
4,397 25 
2,302 15 
736 80 
745 66 
5,000 6 
965 42 
512 13 
192 134 
1,200 - 
1,123 35 
1,800 62 
7,654 51 
4,352 35 
4, '000 2 
11,742 16 
1 ‘841 29 
2, ‘636 6 
33,673 5 
11, 476 47 
13.919 18 
2,665 33 
4,683 18 
2,530 33 
450 147 
982 25 
7,427 3 
516 242 
1,689 87 
700 24 
973 15 
11,041 40 
2,251 65 
1,195 14 
3,422 16 
1,511 118 
28,846 11 
5,251 11 
665 50 
42,741 18 
321 16 
1,999 4 
800 22 
1,303 27 
1,541 21 
2,486 157 
1,798 13 
702 6 
1,544 17 
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Earns 


1936 


$1.76 
2.80 
1.52 
0.947 
2.13 

11.44 
2.64 
5.80 
1.327 
9.58 


6. 784? 


3.217 
0.85 
1.14 
6.19 
1.44 
2.14 
1.80 
7.13 
2.89" 
3.02 
1.39 
2.63° 
0.61 
12.37 
2.25 
3.38 
5.70 
5.68 
14.53 
4.65 
0.54 
6.16 
0.85 
0.13 
2.34 
1.18 
3.17 
2.05 
3.86 
3.05 
0.65* 
0.16 


1.807 
0.807 
1.59 
4.26 
7.72 


8.33 
3.51 
0.94 
0.237 


1.53 
271 
3.40! 
5.36 
0.17 
171 
3.290 
4.04 
3.90 
3.99 
0.718 
3.51 
2.14 


Earns, 1937 


m=months 


$2.21, 10 m 


2.42, 9 m 


eeeeee 


6.22%, 9m 
0.41, 9 m 
0.717, 11 m 
1.61, 9 m 
4.51, 9 m 


eeeeee 


0.02+, 9m 


1.477, 11 m 
0.344, 11 m 
1.23, 9 m 


m 


— 
ss 
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1938 


Div. 

1936 
Addressograph-Mult. ...... $0.95 
Air Reduction ............. 3.50a 
Alaska Juneau............. 1.20a 
Alleghany Corp. (r)....... nea 
Allegheny Steel............ 1.65a 
Allied Chemical............ 6 
Allis-Chalmers ............ 1.50a 
American Can....scccocees 6a 
Amer. Car & Foundry...... oe 
Amer. & Foreign Power... ... 
American International..... 0.40 
Amer. Locomotive ......... oe 
American Radiator......... 0.45a 
Amer. Rolling Mill......... 1.95a 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 4.05a 
Amer. Sugar Refining...... 2 
Amer. Tel. & Tel..... eeu 9 
American Tobacco “B’’..... 5 
Amer. Woolen............. = 
Anaconda Copper.......... 1.25a 


hl | 
Assoc. Dry Goods.......... _ 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 2 


Atlantic Refining........... 1.25a 
Auburn Automobile........ a3 
Baldwin Locomotive (r)...  ... 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... nee 
a © 0.75a 
3eech-Nut Packing........ 6a 
Bendix Aviation ........... 1.50 
3ethlehem Steel ........... 1.50 
Borden Company .......... 1.60 
Zor@-Warner .......cccece 4.50a 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. 3.25 
Brook. Union Gas......... 3 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 1.20a 
California Packing......... 1.50 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... ; 
Case, if Rei ckseh chebbeeews + 
ee Le a re 1.50 
Cerro de Pasco. ......csece 4 
Chesapeake Corp........... 3 
Chesapeake & Ohio......... 3.80a 
OE eee 12 
[SON sccxs cases cesses 4a 
Columbia Gas & Elec....... 0.40 
Commercial Credit......... 5.628 
Commercial Solvents....... 0.80a 
Commonwealth & Southern " 
Consolidated Ed. of N. Y...  1.75a 
Consolidated Oil........... 0.80a 
Continental Can.........00. 3.25a 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 1.50a 
Corn Prod. Refining....... 3.75a 
Comcmple Steel ...sscscvcsse : 
Cuban-American Sugar..... 
6 a 
Delaware & Hudson Co.... ... 
Del., Lack. & Western..... mere 
Diamond Match........... 1.75a 
Dome Mines............... 4a 
Du Pont de Nemours....... 6.10a 
Eastman Kodak.........00- 6.75a 
Elec. Auto-Lite............ 2.60 
Electric Power & Light.... ee 
Oy & i a _ 
General Electric ........... 1.70a 
en Sere 2.25a 
General BMialls.....scccocces 3 
General Motors............ 4.50a 
General Railway Signal.... 1 
Gillette Safety Razor....... 1.25a 
[ITED pececcesaeneses 2 
ee 1 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... ... 
Great Northern Pfd........ bad 
Hecker Products .......... 0.90 
Hershey Chocolate......... 3.60a 
Hudson Motor............. ao 


Div. 
1937 


$1.30 
3a 
1.35a 


1.60 
7.50a 
3.50 


4 
0.25 


4.50a 
6.25 


7.50a 
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Long Term 
Price Range 


38- 5; 


223- 31; 
34- 


’29-"37 
’28-'37* 


4; ’29-37 


51- 
72- 
355- 
85- 
158- 
107- 
199- 
150- 
136- 
55- 
144- 
130- 
95- 13 


a 
MwWWWWNHWoEN 


310- 70; 


—_ 
- 


; °29-'37 


“ 


wr ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 


270- 44; 
S5- Zs 
175- 3; 
a-- is 


76- 3; 
298- 18; 


78- 8: 


514-3% ; 
67- 2 


-. 


145- 4; 
83- 5; 


114- 29; 


104- 5: 
141- 7; 


101- 16; 


90%- 3: 
7; °29-37 


82- 
249-15% ; 
97- 


85- 4; 
99- 6; 
515- 17; 
58%-1% ; 
1 4; '29-'37 
1i2- 3: 


77¥%- 10; 
5; ’25-’37 


141- 


191- 41; 


140- 


84%- 4; 
63- 4; 


30- 1 


182- 18: 
46- 4; 
92- 17; 


63- 


126- 25; 
122- 6; 
24- 1; 
30- 1; 
226- 13; 
170- 5: 
40Y%- 10; 
61Y%4- 6; 
231- 22; 
265- 35; 


174- 
104- 
94- 
96- 
78- 
89- 
92- 
153- 
143- 
55- 
106- 
155- 
155- 


no — 
WAN WOADWOO MN 


°31-’37 
’29-"37 
’29-"37 
27-37 
’29-'37 
’29-’37 
28-37 
28-37 
29-37 
’29-'37 
’28-"37 
’29-'37 
’29-'37 
’28-'37* 
’28-'37* 
’29-"37 
’25-"37* 
°25-’37 
’29-"37 
’28-"37 
28-37 
°29-"37 
’29-"37 
’29-"37 
’29-"37 
’29-"37 
29-37 
’29-"37 
’29-’37* 


’29-"37 


6; 29-37 


’26-"37 
’26-"37 
’28-"37 
’29-’37 


27-37 
’30-'37 


20-37 
29.37 
25-37 
29.37 
29-37 
28-37 
28-37 
28-37 
26-37 
26-37 
29-37 
28-137 
29-137 
29-37 
29-37 
30-37 
27-37 
29-37 
29-37 
28-37 
29-37 
29-37 


; ’30-'37 
; ’29-"37 


’28-'37 
’29-°37 
25-37 
’27-"37 
’29-"37 


; ’29-"37 
; °27-37 
; °27-"37 


82-55% ; 


144- 26; 


100- 3; 


’28-'37 
’27-"37 
’27-37 


Prices 1937-38 Prices 
High Low Now 
36 - 16% 21 
80%- 4% 57 


15%- 8 12 
5%- 1 2 
4554- 13 20 
258%4-145 172 
831%4- 34 49 
121 - 69 81 
71 - 15% 26 
13%4- 2% 4 
173%4- 5% 7 


10534- 41 52 
56%- 24 29 
187 -140 146 
997%- 58% 70 
143%- 3% 5 


133%- 45% 7 
434- 6 x 
9434- 32% 37 

- 18 22 
36%4- 3% 6 
233%4- 5 9 


105%- 41 62 
28 - 16 18 
505%- 2234 27 

3 - 7 ll 
52%4- 15% 20 


19134- 79 95 
414%- 13 18 

¥e- 34 42 
90%- 40 45 
687%- 31 37 


135%4- 46% 58 
170%- 93% 124 


20%- 4% 8 
6914- 303% 38 
21%- 5 9 
4%- 1 2 
49%- 21% 23 
17%- 7 10 
69%%- 37% 42 
49 - 24 33 
71%4- 50% 63 
8134- 21 41 
143%- 2% 5 
83%- 2 5 
5834- 13 16 
24y%4- 5 8 
36%4- 18% 25 

¥%- 35 56 


180%- 98 118 
198 -144 165 
45%4- 14%  —20 
26%- 6% 12 


2354- 3 4 
6474- 34 43 

44%4- 28% 33 
65%- 48 55 
70%4- 285% 36 
65%- 17 24 
20%- 11 


47%- 16% = 21 
563%4- 20% 24 
157%- 554 g 
67%4- 41 44 
23%4- 4 9 
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(e) Year ended April 30. 
October 31. 
cent. in stock. 


. (f) Year ended May 31. 
(p) Year ended November 30. 
(t) Plus 5 per cent. in stock. 


Plus 4 per cent. in stock. {9 months to June 30. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. 
(q) Six months ended December 31. 

(u) Plus 3 per cent. in stock. 





(c) Year ended February 29. 


l. (k) Year ended September 30. 
(r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. 
(v) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. 


Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1937 Div. Div. Long Term Prices 1937-38 Prices 
Shares Value 1936 m=months 1936 1937 Price Range High Low 
RR ie tte gh as a ae Interboro Rapid Transit (r) ... ee 59-114; ’29-37 13%- 1% 
776 $10.22 $8.47, 9 m_ Int. Business Machines $7.50u t 255- 52; ’29-’37. 189 -127% 
4,246 ee i wseews Int. Harvester 2.50a 4 142- 10; ’28-37 120 - 53% 

14,584 2.40 2.57,9 m_ Int. Nickel of Canada 1.30 2.25a 73- 4; ’28-’37 73%- 37 
6,399 0.65 1.10,9 m_ Int. Tel. & Tel isis ie 149- 3; ’29-’37 15%- 4 
850 5.16 4.94,9 m Johns-Manville 425a 4.75a 243- 10; ’29-'37 155 - 65% 
10,822 2.36 2.47,6 m Kennecott Copper 1.70 3.50a 105- 5; ’29-’37 6934- 28% 
5,487 ee ae 1.55a 1.20 92- 6; ’26-’37 29%- 15% 
1,831 1.90 0.77,6 m Kroger Grocery 1.90a 1.60 132- 10; ’28-’37 24%- 14 
2,506 4.15 3.53, 9 m_  Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass.. 3.50 4 80%4-3%4 ; ’29-'37 79 - 33% 
2,277 7.25 6.34, 12 m_ Liggett & Myers “B” 7a 6a 128- 34; ’24’37 114 - 83% 
1,490 6.733 ee. | BI I vcaccwescoses 3.50a 7.50a 96- 8; ’29-’37 877%- 43% 
522 2.16 0.89,9 m_ Loose-Wiles Biscuit 2 1.60 87- 16; ’29-'37 43%4- 17% 
1,872 i Lorillard (P.) Co 1.80a 1.20 32- 8; ’29-'37 2854- 15% 
727 5.90 1.06,6 m McKeesport Tin Plate 5.50 3 11814-1834 ; ’28-’37 4214- 18% 
597 2.57 ZUR, 9m BRE BOMB oc cccscccesee 1.50a 1.25a 115- 10; ’28-’37 62%4- 17% 
1,504 a. cactiy MM csteeseyeweees 2 2.75a 256- 17; ’29-’37 58%4- 25 
1,856 2.57 2.48,9 m Mid-Continent Pet 1.15 1.50 45- 4; ’26-’37 353%- 14 
5,173 3.71 2.73, 9 m Montgomery Ward 0.60 4.90a 157- 4; ’28-’37 69 - 30 
| A fe 0.85* Nash-Kelvinator Corp 1 1 119- 5; ’26-’37* 2454- 5 
6,289 1.73 1.18,9 m National Biscuit 2 1.60 237- ’28-37*  333%- 17 
1,628 1.76 1.74,9 m Nat. Cash Register 1 1.25a 149- 5; ’26-’37 38%- 13 
6,264 2.01 1.888 Nat. Dairy Products 1.50 1.20 87- 29-37 26%- 12 
2,037 3.83 2.01,9 m National Distillers Products 2.75a 2.75a 125- 28-’37* 35 -17 
5,456 1.00°— 1.34? Nat. Power & Light 0.60 0.60 72- : °26-37 143%4- 5 
2,167 6.09 7.81,9 m National Steel............. 3.12% 3.50a 99- ’29-37 991%4- 55 
6,447 1.79 1.07, 11 m New York Central sii Ja 257- 8; ’29-’37 55%4- 15% 
1,571 5.18} 6.177, 11m N.Y. N.H.&Hartford(r)... i 133- 2; ’29-’37 93%4- 2 
8,575 1.77 2.09% North American 1.50a 1.60 187- ’26-"37 34%- 14% 
6,261 2.55 2.84% Pacific Gas & Electric 1.50 2 99- 27-37 38 - 22 
15,000 0.47 0.10,9 m Packard Motor Car 0.45 0.25 33- ’29-'37 123%%- 4 
13,168 2.94 2.03, 11 m Pennsylvania R. R 2 1.25 110- ’29-'37 50%- 20 
5,503 2.68 2.67, 12 m_ Public Service of N. J 2.60a 2.60 138- 28; ’27-’37 5234- 30% 
3,820 1.68 2.75,9 m Pullman Incorporated 1.50 2.75a 99. 3; '27-37 72%- 251%4 
13,879 0.22 0.30,9 m Radio Corporation nas 0.20 115- 3; ’29-37 123%4- 4% 
1,395 1.524 1.774 Remington Rand, Inc 0.30" 1.20a’ 58- 1; ’27-’37 29%- 8% 
4,752 1.74 1.28,9 m_ Republic Steel............. reed ag 7914-1%; ’30-'37 474%4- 12% 
10,000 2.93  2.82,12 m_ Reynolds Tobacco “B” 3 3 66- 27; ’29-37 58 - 40% 
5,476 6.27 2.76,6m Sears, Roebuck 3.75a 5.50a 198- 10; ’27-’37 9854- 4934 
241 2.32" 3.918 Smith (L. C.)-Corona la 1.87%4a 40%- %; 30-37 40%- 10 
31,151 1.42 1.01, 6 m Socony-Vacuum 0.65a 0.80a ae 69: 'S1-G7 231%4- 13 
746 3.00* 2.87% South Porto Rico Sugar.... 3.25a 3.05a 49- 4; °27-37 421%4- 20% 
3,185 2.45 2.26,9 m Southern Cal. Edsion 1.50 1.62%4a 92- 10; ’27-’37 321%4- 17% 
3,773 3.84 0.30, 11 m Southern Pacific ‘xe baa 158- 6; ’29-’37 6534- 17 
1,298 1.01 1.547, 11m Southern Railway re ars 165- 2; ’28-37 433%%- 9 
12,648 1.13 0.60,9 m Standard Brands 1.05a 0.80 89-714 ; ’26-'37 16%- 7% 
2,162 0.99+ 0.957" Standard Gas & Electric (r) ... —e 244-214 ; ’29-37 14%- 2% 
13,103 1.79 2.39,9 m Standard Oil of California.. 1.20a 2a 82- 15; ’26-’37 50 - 27% 
25,856 noe Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 2.50a 85- 19; ’29-’37 76 - 42 
1,718 5.10 4.17,9 m _ Sterling Products 4.10a 4.20a 78Y4- 46; '33-’37 75 - 53% 
1,242 1.82 1.68,9 m Stewart-Warner la la V7- 2; °29-'37 Zi - SY 
9,337 re Texas Corporation 1.50a 2.258 75- 9; 26-37 65%- 3434 
3,840 2.57 2.35,9 m Texas Gulf Sulphur 2.50a 2.75a 85- 12; ’26-’37 44 - 23% 
2,412 3.84 3.96,9 m Timken Roller Bearing 3.75a 5a 139- 8; ’29-’37 79 - 36 
——)h)—ClU)l ene | Senna TYOMORMETICR 2... .ccccccce 0.50a 0.45 67- 2; ’29-37 17 - 10 
733 5.06 4.62,9 m Underwood Elliott Fisher.. 2.8714 4.50a 182- 7; ’28-37 100%- 46% 
8,903 4.14 3.42,9 m Union Carbide & Carbon... 2.30 3.20 140- 16; ’29-’37. lll - 61% 
4,386 1.40 1.90,9 m Union Oil of California 1 1.40a 58- 8; ’28’37 28%- 17% 
2,223 8.20 499,11m Union Pacific.............. 0 6 298- 27; ’29-’37 14834- 80 
2,505 0.76 1.08, 9 m_ United Aircraft 0.50 1 162- 7; ’29-'37*  35%%- 1034 
14,531 0.19 0.10,9 m United Corporation 0.20 0.20 76- 2: ’29-'37 8%4- 2 
2,906 4.88 3.50, 9 m MOG PIUt .....cccccccee 4.25a 4a 159- 10; ’26-’37 8634- 52 
23,200 1.09 0.87,9 m United Gas Improvement... 1 1 60- 9; ’29-’37 eo 6 
391 0.207 0.77,6m_ Uz. S. Industrial Alcohol... 1.25 sae 244- 13; ’28-’37 4354- 16% 
397 2.644" 0.06,6m U.S. i say 51- 1; ’2837 15%- 3% 
600 3.45  3.21,12m_ U.S. Pipe & Foundry 1.62% 3 72- 6: °28°37 72%4- 24 
837 0.64¢ 0.434,9m_ Uz. S. Realty & Improve.. a =e 120- 2; ’29-'37 19%- 3% 
1,497 3.31 Ba Oe | UL, By Be oc ccccccccece ae - 72- 1; ’29-’37 72%- 20 
529 7.22 822,10 m_ U. S. Smelting, R. & M... 10 11 141- 10; ’32-37 105 - 52% 
8,703 2.91 oo 3 eS eee Sot 1 262- 21; ’29-’37 126%4- 4814 
1,045 6.89 2.70,9 m Western Union 2 2.25 272- 12; ’28-’37 8314- 22% 
3,107 1.79 1.88,9 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 0.8714 2.25 68- 9; °27-'37 5734- 1734 
2,582 5.67 6.29,9 m Westinghouse Electric 5.50 6 293- 16; 28-37 16754- 87% 
9,704 ) err Woolworth, F. W 2.40 2.40 104- 22; ’29-’37 6534- 34 
1,300 1.36 0.71,9 m Yellow Truck “B” 37-13% ; °29-’37 37%- 7% 
tDeficit. *Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended 
(s) Plus 20 per 
(w) Forty weeks ended June 3. 
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Are You 
Selling Yourself? 


Present-Day Conditions Call for New 
Standards...New Methods. ..New Ideas 
on Selling. This Book Supplies Them! 


Whether you are interested in selling goods, 
ideas, or yourself—this is the most helpful book 
you can own! It will show you how to influence 
people to do what YOU want them to do, and 
to give you what YOU want. 


Here are 253 pages of important selling informa- 
tion from the pen of a producer. Rex Cole, from 
his 35 years of practical experience, takes selling 
apart and shows you what makes it tick. 






253 Pages 
Cloth Bound 
Gold Lettered 






Rex Cole 


Salesmanship 


Rex Cole, for the first time, explains fully the 
new salesmanship that today is quietly reestab- 
lishing business, profits and confidence. Many 
salesmanagers who have applied the principles of 
the NEW SALESMANSHIP report sales in- 
creases of more than THIRTY PERCENT! 
Salesmen who have adopted methods described in 
this book are setting new sales records! 


Reduced Cash Price: Thousands of ‘‘Rex Cole on Sales- 
manship’’ have been sold at $2.50. Ensuing economies 
permit us to offer copies, for a limited time, at the 
Special Cash Price of $2.00 each! 


Money-Back Offer: Simply mail coupon below—enclosing 
remittance. Examine this book for a week. If it doesn’t 
meet your requirements—return it within 7 days and your 
$2.00 will be refunded. 


———-— MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ———— 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. C-2-1 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send me a copy of “REX COLE ON SALESMANSHIP” 
at the Special Cash Price of $2.00 (on charge orders 
$2.50). Check enclosed. Mail postpaid. Fully return- 
able within 7 days, refund guaranteed. (For orders 
within New York City, add 4 cents to cover New York 
Sales Tax for the Relief of the Unemployed.) 


TITLE AND FIRM........cccessccccccccce soesceces 
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LIFTING THE WASHINGTON LID 


Why Washington 
Is Wavering 





N the official view, business is now 
enjoying an informal “breathing 
spell.” The assumption is that by 

late Spring a fair degree of economic 
recovery will be apparent. Then the 
reform program would be resumed 
with renewed vigor. As the Presi- 
dent said in his message to Congress, 
“Andrew Jackson’s work is not fin- 
ished.” 

In large measure this undeclared 
“breathing spell” comes about only 
because of general confusion within 
the White House circle as to the 
causes of the business decline. The 
President is weighing two conflicting 
theories. The young reformers have 
almost—but not quite—convinced 
him that the recession flowed en- 
tirely from bad management in busi- 
ness last year, and that prosperity 
will return automatically after two or 
three months more of adjustments in 
wages, prices and inventories. 


Congress Skeptical 


On the other hand, his friendly 
business advisers have made some 
impression with the argument that 
fundamental obstructions to the ac- 
cumulation and flow of private capital 
are at the root of the present situa- 
tion. Unable to choose between these 
two theories, Mr. Roosevelt has de- 
termined to sit it out through March, 
in the hope that the business statistics 
by that time will have sustained his 
own young men. 

In Congress, majority opinion re- 
jects the brain-trust thesis of business 
responsibility for the recession and 
supports the view that positive meas- 
ures will be required to restore normal 
investment confidence. But for the 
moment the Democratic leaders are 
going along with the White House 
theory that things soon will right 
themselves. If that theory is not 
demonstrated by April, we may ex- 
pect fireworks on Capitol Hill. 


Tax Muddling 


As the character of the Administra- 
tion’s new tax bill becomes under- 
stood, the recovery impetus so long 
anticipated from that source will dis- 
solve. The measure presented to the 
House is in no sense an honest rey- 
enue bill. It is simply a legislative 





contrivance to shield a forced retreat 
from the indefensible tax laws of 
1936 and 1937. 

In some relatively negligible cate- 
gories, a measure of relief would be 
afforded by this new bill. The gen- 
eral effect, however, would be to mud- 
dle further the whole system of Fed- 
eral taxation, increase the burden of 
costly bookkeeping required for cor- 
poration returns, and impose new dis- 
criminations against certain types of 
corporate organization disliked by 
Tom Corcoran and Leon Henderson. 

Congressional experts who have 
maintained daily contact with the bill 
in its formative stages declare that 
its annual revenue yield can not be 
soundly estimated within $750,000,- 
000! As reported to the House, this 
bill is primarily a measure of further 
economic destruction. 


A Move to Save Face 


The legislative history of this bill 
is important to business, not only as 
it bears on taxation, but for the light 
it throws upon Mr. Roosevelt’s re- 
luctance to correct demonstrated 
errors. Instead of facing the present 
difficult tax situation, acknowledging 
the fallacious policy of 1936 and seek- 
ing prompt remedial action, the Ad- 
ministration will go to any length to 
save political face. 

The first month having passed 
without a single legislative enactment 
of national application, it is now pos- 
sible to outline the Congressional 
program for the remainder of the ses- 
sion. Because of the general elections, 
there is a firm determination to ad- 
journ not later than June 1. That 
leaves four months to go. 

In that time action must be com- 
pleted on thirteen routine appropria- 
tion bills, the tax bill, a new relief 
bill, and the projected naval building 
program. 


Little Time for Others 


Little time then would be left for 
new measures “to make democracy 
work.” The wage-and-hour bill is 
on the high shelf. The final outcome 
on the farm bill is a big question 
mark, For all practical purposes, the 
government reorganization bill is 
dead; and the ultimate fate of the 
housing bill remains in doubt. 

The prevailing acute situation in 
railroad finances likely will receive 
Congressional attention later in the 
session, and there may be some emer- 
gency legislation in this field. But 
for the present, Congress is await- 
ing the ICC decision on the carriers’ 
application for a 15-per-cent. rate in- 
crease. This decision is not antici- 
pated before late March. 

—LawRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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Your credit man knows that 2 Long 
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P\T S sion from which some settlement usually 
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Sample the service yourself. _..An old 
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“1AM ONE OF THE MILLIONS WHO 
says RALPH GREENLEAF 


ON IN POCKET BILLIARDS 

































“HEALTHY NERVES ARE A 
MUST WITH ME!” 


Fourteen different times the headlines 
have flashed: RALPH GREENLEAF 
WINS WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP. 
He is counted the greatest pocket bil- 
liard player of all time. Cool under fire. 
Often pulling from behind with bril- 
liant runs of 59 and 76 to win. 





“Even before I won my first big cham- 
pionship I’d already picked Camel as 
my cigarette,” said Ralph in a special 
interview during recent championship 
play in Philadelphia. “I'd say the most 
important rule in this game is to have 
healthy nerves. It pays to be sure of the 
mildness of your cigarette. And on that 














score, I think, Camels have a lot extra Fencing experts, too, appreci- JAMES L. CLARK, famous 
to offer. One of the main reasons why a, ate Camel’s finer tobaccos. As scientist and explorer, says: 
I’ve stuck to Camels for 20 years is— $ » BELA DE TUSCAN, the fa- “I choose Camels for steady 
they don’t ruffle my nerves.” mous instructor, says: “The smoking—always carry 
fast action in fencing is very plenty of Camels with me 
tiring, and I welcome the ‘lift’ into the wilderness. I’m in 
I get with a Camel.” step with the millions who : 
And America as a nation say: ‘I’d walk a mile for a Camel!’ Many’s 
shows the same preference “I’m devoted to Camels,” says the time I’ve actually done it.” 


HELEN HOWARD, top-flight 
for finer tobaccos that Ralph spcing-beesd diver, of ‘Sioni. 
Greenleaf does! Camels are _ Florida.“"They’re my one and only boats bounce around is 
cigarette! They don’t irritate my enough to knock the 
. throat. Most of the girls I know , daylights out of my di- 
in America smoke Camels, too.” gestion! That’s why I 
enjoy Camels so much 
at mealtime. They help 
my digestion to keep on a smooth and 
even keel,” says MULFORD SCULL, vet- 
eran outboard motorboat racer. 


“The way these light 





the largest-selling cigarette 





DO PEOPLE 
APPRECIATE THE 


COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


IN CAMELS ? 


CAMELS ARE THE : 


LARGEST-SELLING 


CIGARETTE 
IN AMERICA 








A matchless blend of finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS — 
Turkish and Domestic 





Copyright, 1988, R, J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem. N.C. 





